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HEIR TO TWO FORTUNES. By the Author of " The Life 

of the Moselle." Three vols, crown 8vo, cloth 31s. 6d. 
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" May be most readily described as a story modelled on the lines of 
the late Mr. Smedley's tales, notably * Frank Fairleigh,' to which it 
bears no inconsiderable resemblance in style, and even at times in 
diction, though not in such a fashion as to justify any charge of 
plagiarism. There is promise in it. . . a superabundance of 

incident and episode, errors on the right side." — Academy. 

*' It has dash and go and promise." — IVorld. 

" The hero of the tale is Seton Herold, his school-days are des- 
cribed in lively colours, and a great deal of genuine humour is dis- 
played." — Tablet. 

'* A really good novel, considerably above the average, well imagined, 
and written with a certain nicety of detail which rather arrests than 
hinders the breadth of the general effect ; the characters are naturally 
and distinctly drawn, and the dialogue easy." — " It has all the marks 
of genuine talent." — Morning Post. 

*' The boyish part of Seton's career is humorous ; the history of the i 
chancery suit recall us to the days of ' Bleak House.' One of the best 1 
hits of character may be found in the letters." — /ithenaium. .' ' 

" Other types are drawn with equal skill. A clev^ and a decidedly j 
superior book." — MayJ'air. \ 

" It is a novel which will make a long wmter evening pass quickly." 
— Oxford Guardian, 

" No vulgarities of thought or diction to annoy the reader.*' — Daily 
News. I 

"This pretty story. . . . There is a- freshness and vivacity | 
about the style. . . . The evidence of a genuine comic talent is ■ 
borne out. . . . Certainly the i^ovel deserves to succeed."-— [ 
Whitehall Review. ' 

*' It is full of a delicate humour and pleasing irony, and takes up I 
the one and leaves the other wilh rare ease and grace. . . . It is 
most interesting. . . . Thfc sadness which predonrjinates over all , 
is far too deep to be perpetually on the surface ; it is more heard in 
undertones all along, and the writer manages to show us in a most 
pleasant and inoffensive manner that he does not hold, with the cele- 
brated Pan gloss, that everything is for the best in this best of all possi- 
ble worlds." — Londttn. • 

*' There is a good deal of amusement to be fouh^ . . . The 
complicated lawsuit which Seton, unfortunately for • himself, is led to 
engage in, is by no means badly told, and gives occasion for some 
humorous sketches of members of the legal profesfiion^." — (h'aphic. 
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PREFACE. 



SOME apology is perhaps needed for a title which ineyitablj 
snggests a oomparison between the work which bears it and 
Charles Lamb's ** Tales from Shakespear.'' Bat if a title is to 
express anything at all, it shonld sorely couyey concisely a notion 
of the contents of a book, and the risk of a possible comparison 
with Charles Lamb (and the conseqnent inevitable exposure of my 
own defects) has not, I confess, appeared to me of enough import- 
ance to induce me to forego a title which accurately describes the 
book, for the sake of one more fanciful, or more original, but yet 
less expressive of a simple fact. 

The comparison suggested by the title is not one, moreover, 
to be justified by the trea.tment of the Plays of the Old Dramatists 
which I have employed. To have deliberately attempted to 
imitate the manner in which Lamb treated the plays of Shakes- 
pear would have been unfair both to myself and to the 
Dramatists. Lamb and Shakespear stand equally beyond 
rivalry. Moreover, Shakespear's plays being (or being supposed 
to be) familiar to every one, there was no necessity for Lamb to 
do more than frame the plots of those plays which he selected 
into simple stories, without commenting on the Dramatist's use of 
those materials. In the case of the Dramatic Authors with whose 
works I have here dealt, the position is very different. Their 
works, now-a-days, are familiar to very few j yet the names of 
many of them, and of many of the characters in them, are familiar 
enough. Allusions are often made to such characters as Zanga, 
Bobadil, Mrs. Haller, Belvidera, or Mrs. Beverley, by many per- 
sons who clearly never read much, if any, of the plays in which 
the personages figure, aud the "heaviness," "pomposity," 
" ponderousness,'' of old English tragedies is proverbial in the 
mouths of hundreds of people who have n^ver attempted to test 
for themselves the truth of such sweeping censure, and whose 
only knowledge of the works is derived from Sheridan's " Critic.** 

Therefore, in telling the stories of some of these once famous^ 
but now often abused, plays, it becomes a necessity for the narrator 
to attempt some defence of the several authors ; not, indeed, a 
defence by means of his own critical views, but a defence by the 
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help of the authors themselves — allowing them to speak frequently 
in their own words. There are' doubtless many persons who 
would shrink from the task of reading a five-act Tragedy in blank 
verse, who would yet gladly know " what it was all about," and 
gladly Jiave some notion of the style of the Author's language. 
And therefore, in telling these stories, I have frequently put into 
the mouths of the dromiatis jpersonoB the very words of the plays 
in which they appear. 

There is another point of difference between such plays as these 
and those of Shakespear which must strike any one who is at all 
familiar with the history of the stage. It is in characters in 
such plays as these that some of our greatest English Actors and 
Actresses have achieved their most brilliant successes, and with 
which, rather than with Shakesperian characters, they have be- 
come in a manner identified ; and conversely, it must be admitted, 
some of the plays and characters owe their celebrity in a great 
measure to such identification with certain famous Actors and 
Actresses. We can think of " Hamlet " and " Macbeth " without 
the name of any great impersonator inevitably rising to our mind 
at the mention of those Shakespearian heroes ; but to speak of 
" Isabella*' or " Belvidera " is to conjure up the memory of Sarah 
Siddons. Therefore, the stories of the plays have frequently led me, 
almost unavoidably, to speak of some of those great illustrators of 
the dramatists* work, who have either won their reputation by the 
help of these plays, or by the exercise of their genius have gained 
for the plays a fame which capricious fashion— rided by Sheridan's 
brilliant satire in the "Critic" — has since thought fit to ignore. 

I am quite aware that there are those who attribute the success 
of Lamb's Tales from Shakespear not only to the intrinsic beauty 
of his writing and the charm of the stories themselves, but also 
to the fact that the book serves as an introduction to the study of 
an author of whose works it is considered a disgrace to be 
ignorant. And it might doubtless be argued that the plays of 
Dryden, Congreve, and Eowe are not such as young people should 
be required to know anything about, while those who want to 
know anything of them can read them in the original. To defend 
Dryden and his contemporaries against the charges brought 
against them would take up too much time and be foreign to my 
purpose at present ; but 1 cannot refrain from saying that it can 
only be the parrot cry of entire ignorance which calls such plays 
as those which I have here selected *' improper " and " unfit to 
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be read " by people who can read without a blush certain highly 
popular modem novels, or go to see certain highly popular modern 
plajB. When boys are allowed to study " Juvenal " and '* Persius,** 
it may safely be asserted that there is nothing in the worst passages 
of English Tragedy which can tend to do them harm. However, 
be that as it may, in the present revival of interest in all that 
concerns the literature of our own language, a slight acquaintance 
with the style of these authors, and a slight knowledge of the plot 
of plays so famous in their day, cannot be without attraction for 
many ; while, to the statement that those who wish can read them 
in their original form, I demur. In these days of "popular" 
literature the great majority only read old works which are re- 
published in " popular" form and at ** popular '* prices ; and many 
of these plays are contained only in works which the few alone 
possess, and which certainly are not likely to be published in a 
** popular " form. I shall be glad if, by these Stories, I can convey 
to any who have hitherto known nothing of Old English Tragedies, 
except their modem reputation for dullness and impropriety, 
some slight idea of works which — ^whatever be their faults and 
their unsuitableness for the stage of to-day — have an interesting 
history of their own, and are in many cases full of literary 
beauties. 

M. E, BROWNE, 

London, March, 1878, 
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VENICE PRESERVED: 
A PLOT DISCOVERED. 



A Tragedy by Thomas Otway. 



[Thomas Otway, b. 1651; d. 1685.] 



If there is one heroine more than any other 
in the works of our old dramatists, excepting 
Shakespear, whose name has become pro- 
verbial^ it is perhaps " Belvidera," the heroine 
of " Venice Preserved." The " sorrows of 

B 
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Belvidera '* is a familiar expression to many 
who have little idea who " Belvidera " may 
have been, or what her sorrows were ; and 
this widespread fame of the unhappy lady is 
no accidentj due to the association of the 
character with the performance of some 
celebrated actress, but may be regarded 
as genuine proof of the dramatic skill of 
its author. Indeed, Sir "Walter Scott goes 
so far as to say, " More tears have 
been shed for the sorrows of Belvidera and 
Monimia* than for those of Juliet and 
Desdemona." 

The scene of the play, of course, is Venice. 
Belvidera, the daughter of an old senator, 
Priuli, has, contrary to her father's wish, 
married JaflBer, a young Venetian, who, hav- 
ing returned from travel, was fortunate 

• In Otway's Tragedy " The Orphan." 
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enough to save Belvidera from drowning, and 
then to win her admiration and love; as 
Jaffier himself expresses it, in recalling the 
circumstances to Priuli — 

" I brought her, gave her to your despairing arms ; 
Indeed, you thanked me ; bat a nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul : for from that hour she lov'd me, 
Till for her life she paid me with herself.*' 

Married to Belvidera, Jaffier passes a year 
of perfect happiness. The birth of a son adds 
to the links of affection which bind them 
together, and the only clouds which appear on 
their horizon are the inveterate enmity of 
Priuli, and the rapidly decreasing wealth of 
Jaffier himself. The young couple have 
thought too much of present happiness to 
take any care for the future, until one day. 
ruin stares them in the face. In despair 
Jaffier appeals to Priuli, but meets only with 
vehement reproach — 
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Pkiuli — " In the nicest point, 

The honour of my house, youVe done me wrong. 

When you first came home 

From travel, with such hopes as made you look'd 
By all men's eyes, a youth of expectation ; 
Pleased with your growing virtue I received you, 
Courted, and sought to raise you to your merits. 
My house, my table, nay, my fortune too. 
My very self was yours ; you might have used me 
To your best service j like an open friend 
I treated, trusted you, and thought you mine ; 
When, in requital of my best endeavours 
You treacherously practised to undo me ; 
Seduced the weakness of my age's darling. 
My only child, and stole her from my bosom — 
Oh I Belvidera ! ' 

And SO gradually the old man lashes^him- 
self to fury, which bursts out in a curse on 
her and on her husband — 

" May all your joys in her prove false, like mine : 
A sterile fortune, and a barren bed 
Attend yon both ; continual discord make 
Your days and nights bitter and grievous still ; 
May the hard hand of a vexatious need 
Oppress and grind you, till at last you find 
The curse of disobedience all your portion.'* 

In vain Jaffier pleads the disinterestedness 
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•of liis love, and the hardships which must 
fall on Belvidera. Priuli is inflexible, and 
leaves him, crushed, irritated and well-nigh 
desperate. In this humour, ready for any- 
thing that fate or fortune may bring, Jaffier 
is encountered by his friend Pierre. This 
man is a riddle to all — ^high principled, 
honourable, and courageous ; but yet his 
friend feels that there is some secret or 
mystery connected with him. The truth is 
-that Pierre is in his own eyes a patriot ; in 
the eyes of his enemies, could they see him, 
he would appear a Red Republican, a Demo- 
crat, a Communist, or whatever is most 
hateful and terrible to a bigoted Aristocracy. 
Burning with the wrongs inflicted on the 
People by their rulers, his mind has dwelt on 
their condition until he seems to himself to 
he a villain — 
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*' Yea, and a most notorious yillain : 

To see the snfEerings of my fellow creatures, 
Ajid own myself a man; to see om: Senators 
Cheat the deluded people with a show 
Of liberty, which yet they ne'er must taste of." 

Gradually, perceiving the state o£ Jaffier's 
mind, Pierre works upon him, and reveals to 
him the existence of a mighty plot in which, 
all such as he — the dissatisfied, the desperate^, 
and the ruined — have conspired to seize on 
Yenice, overthrow the Senate, and right all 
those wrongs which seem to a Kevolutionist 
so easily to be righted — before a revolution 
has taken place. Jaffier, maddened by the 
thought of Priuli's scorn and Belvidera's 
sufferings, eagerly agrees to join them, and 
the appointment is made to meet at midnight 
on the Kialto. 

The whole of the dialogue in which this 
scene between Pierre and JaflBer is written is 
striking, and though disfigured by one or two- 
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passages, which sound absurdly to modem 
ears, (for instance : — 

• " Bear my weakness. 

If throwing thus my arms abont thy neok, 
I play the boy, and hluhher in tJiy hosom. 
Oh I I shall drown thee with my sorrows ! **) 

yet there are lines which deserve to be re- 
membered, e.g. : — 

" Honest men * 

Are the soft easy cushions, on which knayes 

Eepose and fatten 

Honesty ! 'twas a cheat, invented first 
To bind the liands of bold deserving rogues, 
That fools and cowards might sit safe in power. 
And lord it uncontrouled above their betters.** 

Jati. — " Then honesty is but a notion? " 

Piss&B. — " Nothing else : 

Like wit, much talked of, not to be defined, 
He that pretends to most has least share in't-^ 
*Tis a ragged virtue. Honesty ! no more on*t,**, Ac. 

From this point JaflEler appears in the light 
of one for whom his good and evil angel are 
contending. The only bright spot in his life is 
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the love of Belvidera, yet as often as lie tries 
to turn back and follow its guidance in the 
path of right, the red glare of the Conspi- 
rators' midnight lamp which has once allured 
him draws him back again* Pierre supplies 
him with money to alleviate Belvidera's 
wants, and urged on by this kindness, and 
by hopes of liberty and revenge, JaflEler 
formally joins the Conspirators. Do they 
doubt him? He will pledge his best — what 
is dearer to him than life, on his own honesty 
and faith to them. He gives his dagger, 
bidding them plunge it into his heart if they 
doubt him, but crying that if they think him 
worthy, he will take that dagger and use it 
to rid the city of its oppressors. Nay, he 
sees they doubt him still : let them then take 
his pledge : he gives to their trust 

" A pledge, worth more than all the world can pay for — ** 
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Belvidera herself, whose life shall be the 
forfeit if he prove faithless. 

Unfortunately for the Conspirators, this act 
of JaflBer's involves the disclosure of the 
existence of the conspiracy to Belvidera. 
For though many a woman may be trusted 
fto keep a secret if it is unhesitatingly told to 
lier, yet never a woman yet Uved who resisted 
•the temptation to discover a mystery or a secret 
evidently kept back from her. The Conspira- 
tors also commit the fatal indiscretion of 
allowing JaflBer to have access to her. In vain 
- Jaflfier tries to resist her tears and her questions ; 
.she has one argument which he cannot avoid. 

" By the love and loyalty I owe thee, 

I'U free thee from the bondage of these slaves ; 
Straight to the Senate, tell them all I know, 
All that I think, all that my fears inform me.*' 

. Jafz. — " Is this the Roman virtne ? This the blood 
That boasts its purity with Cato's daughter ? 
Wonld she have e'er betrayed her Bratns ? " 
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Bel.— "No: 

For Brutus trusted her. We*rt thou so kind, 
What would not Belyidera suffer for thee ? ** 

Japp. — " I shall nndo myself, and tell thee all/' 

Yet, with some touch of honour still lefty 
JaflBer will not let her swear to keep the 
secret — she shall not be sullied by the frightful 
oath which he has taken ; and when in her 
turn Belyidera speaks on hearing the truth, 
and reveals to him the true character of his 
accomplices, telling him how Renault, the old 
man to whom JajBBer had given her in charge^ 
had used his trust as an opportunity for insult > 
and attempted outrage, the good angel 
triumphs, and Jaffier promises all she asks,, 
seeing that Pierre has spoken too literally the 
sentiments of his friends, and that their 
"honesty" is indeed a "ragged virtue." 
But the Conspirators have taught him one 
lesson, that of hypocrisy ; he meets Renault 
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in a vein of humour, coarse and blufF, and 
veils his fury under an assumed manner of 
jovial brutality, which half frightens Renault 
at first, but effectually deceives him for the 
time, though his suspicions break out in words 
as soon as Jaffier has left them. Pierre, true 
to his friendship as to the fancied rights of 
his country, defends him so hotly that the 
result is very nearly a quarrel fatal to both 
himself and Renault. 

Meanwhile Jaffier, led by Belvidera, is 
passing along the Rialto to the Senate house ► 
Gently she isustains his failing courage — 



" Ton do a deed shall chronicle thy name 
Among the glorious legend of those few 
That have saved sinking nations. Thy renown 
Shall be the fntnre song of all the virgins 
Who by thy piety have been preserved. 

Every street 

Shall be adorned with statues to thy honour : 
And at thy feet this great inscription written — 
Remember Mm that ^opjp*d the fall of Venice — * 
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and in spite of hesitation, at length he stands 
before the Senate to make his confession. 
Here the whole manner of the man changes. 
There is no more weakness or vacillating, no 
hesitation of speech or thought, but bitter, 
decided, and startling sentences ; and after 
exacting a solemn oath from the Senate, by 
which they bind themselves to pardon him 
and all those whose names are on the list 
which he brings, he gives a paper with the 
disclosure of the plot. 

The Senate at once order him into custody, 
and at that moment, as though to show the 
wretched JaJBBer that his treachery to his 
friends and his faithfulness to his country 
alike have been wasted, oflBcers enter with 
the Conspirators, who have been discovered 
in the very act of consultation, and armed as 
though for the carrying out of the plot. 
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Confronted with them, Pierre in vain pro- 
tests to the others that Jaffier is innocents 
Jaffier himself owns to Pierre his treachery, 
and is met by such scorn as only slaves of 
honour, misguided though it be, can show 
to the dishonourable. In vain Jaffier pleads 
that the safety of his friend's life was his first- 
care. Pierre replies — 

" I scorn it more, because preserved by thee ; 
And as when first my foolish heart took pity 
On thy misfortunes, sought thee in thy miseries, 
Believed thy wants, and rais'd thee from the state 
Of wretchedness in which thy fate had plunged thee 
To rank thee in my list of noble friends ; 
All I received in surety of thy truth 
Were unregarded oaths, and this — this dagger 
Given with a worthless pledge thou since hast stolen. 
So, I restore it back to thee again ; 
Swearing by all those powers which thou has violated 
Never, from this curs'd hour, to hold communion. 
Friendship, or interest with thee, tho* our years 
Were to exceed those limited the world. 
Take it^ — ^farewell — ^for now I owe thee nothing." 

And so Pierre leaves him, maddened hy 
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taunts and crushed by his rejected and broken 
friendship. 

In vain Belvidera plteads her love now, for 
her presence only reminds Jaffier of his oath 
— that that dagger just restored to him should 
be plunged in Belvidera's breast if he proved 
faithless. Twice, in his frenzy, he raises the 
dagger to strike her, and first her words and 
then her kiss conquer him, and save him 
once again. 

Not content with this triumph, she flies to 
her father, and wins back the old Senator's 
heart, till he hastens to the Senate to use his 
influence with them for the lives of Pierre 
and JaflBer (for, of course, in the manner of all 
stage senates, they have already broken their 
oath, and ordered a general execution of all 
the conspirators). 

Priuli, however, is too late. The sentence 
has gone forth, and all is prepared for execu- 
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iion ; JaflBer and Belvidera have parted (in a 
scene almost too terrible for public represen- 
tation), and Pierre and Jaflfier stand at the 
scaffold. Here, instead of with scorn, Pierre 
met his friend with something like a return 
of the old affection. — 

'«Dear to mj arms, though thou'st undone mj tame, 
I can't forget to love thee. . . ." 

The executioner hastens them on — ^the last 

words must be quickly spoken — so one 

whisper passes between them, and they move 

together on to the scaffold. Pierre is 

bound, and the executioner stands ready to 

place him on the wheel — when he turns to 

Jaffier — 

" Now, Jaffier ! Now I am going — Now — *' 

And Jaffier, too quick for the executioner, 

stabs Pierre to the heart, and then himself, 

too. 

" How thou hast, indeed, been fiiithful,'' 
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whispers Pierre. " This was done nobly — wer 
have deceived the Senate/' And so dies 
Pierre, and Jaflfier almost immediately after 
him. 

Here, surely, the tragedy might have ended;, 
but Belvidera's sorrows must riot be left to* 
tbe imagination of an audience who have 
already had a scaffold, a murder, and a suicide 
represented before them. Only one horror 
remains, and that is quickly supplied by Bel- 
videra's entrance, mad — and mad in a pain- 
fully demonstrative manner, to describe which 
would be to destroy, probably, the cbarm 
which certainly attaches to this tragic story. 
Happily, both for herself and the public, she^ 
dies, after speaking about twenty lines, and 
leaves Priuli to conclude the scene with a 
commonplace lamentation, and a warning to 
" cruel fathers.'* 
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As will be seen from the story, the real 
centre of interest is Jaflfier, and he is a care- 
ful study of character worthy of any drama- 
tist's pen. He is one of those curious com- 
binations of excessive weakness with excessive 
strength, which are so common in everyday 
life, if we only took note of them; full of 
noble impulse, but too easily led ; requiring 
happiness and prosperity to show him to ad- 
vantage, and yet no " mere butterfly,*' but a 
man whom wrong and sorrow can warp and 
distort into a dangerous enemy and a luke- 
warm friend. 

Pierre is a far less complex character, 
although when we first meet him we do not 
quite see through his better humour. Hon- 
our and Patriotism are his two deities, and at 
their shrine he would sacrifice everything. 
He is so blinded by his long and steady gaze 
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at their brightness, that he cannot see the 
villainy of his associates, the cruelty of the 
plot, the vacillation of Jaffier, or the danger 
arising from Belvidera's presence. Yet there 
is a great charm about the man, and, in spite 
of his errors, we feel its influence. 

Of Belvidera, in spite of her fame and 
popularity, little need be said. She is, of 
course, beautiful, virtuous, high-minded, and 
generally perfect. But her position in the 
play, though admirably adapted to exhibit 
the skill of an actress, and the art of an 
author, does not in reality show any develop- 
ment of character. She is the same through- 
out, Jaflfier's good angel, and she has to endure 
ceaseless trouble for that very reason. But, 
with all due deference to those who have 
made so much of her, we must say that the 
one point in the character of such a woman 
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as she is meant to be which would have come 
out most strongly, and would have, in all pro- 
liability rendered impossible the terrible end, 
is wanting (except in a few words here and 
there) . Jaffier speaks often of his child^ but 
Belvidera seems generally to forget him. 
Devoted to her husband as she is, surely such 
a woman would be even more devoted to her 
child ; even if all the proofs of Jaffier's weak- 
ness and wrong-doing had not shaken her be- 
lief in his perfections, we must surely feel that 
she would be even more drawn by the beauty 
and innocence of their child . And were this 
so, the mother's love would have saved the 
woman from madness, ever after such a part- 
ing as that between her and Jaffier. 

How much more truly Tennyson has 
touched a picture of a woman's grief; truly, 
,when the widow's maidens say — 
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" She must weep, or she will die," 

but most truly of all, when the aged nurse 

" Set his child upon her knee : 
Like summer tempests came her tears — 
Sweet, my child ! ril live for thee,^* 

It will probably strike many who read the 
story of " Venice Preserved," as here related,, 
that the gloom of it is unrelieved by any 
touch of lightness or humour. Although this 
is so in effect, it was not so in Otway's de- 
sign, and it is only fair to our author to state 
this. 

The truth is, that the " underplot " with 
which Otway has sought to vary and enliven 
the scenes of the tragedy, besides being very 
slightly woven into the story, and having no 
real connection with it, is of such a nature 
that it has always been entirely " cut out '* 
in representing the play on the stage. It is 
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^ specimen of a kind of writing of whicli we 
find plenty in the comedies of that time, and 
"w^hich, unfortunately, is so closely worked 
into those comedies, that by far the greater 
part of them could not, by any process of 
purification yet discovered be rendered fit 
for production in public at the present day. 

Happily, in " Venice Preserved " neither 
Antonio nor Aquilina are in the least wanted, 
and the reader may take for granted that even 
had I found it possible to introduce them, 
they would have added nothing to his interest 
in the story. 

Of the minor characters, Renault and the 
other conspirators, there is little to say, except 
that tradition alleges the character of Ren- 
-ault to have been drawn from Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury. 

At this distance of time, of course the 
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political allusions and meanings of parts of 
the play no longer lie on the surface ; but 
there is no doubt that in the passages allud- 
ing to the " Senate " of Venice, the author 
had in his mind, and intended his audience to 
have in mind, the English House of Commons ;, 
for instance, in allusion to the frequent 
imprisonment of persons supposed to be con- 
cerned in the " Popish Plot " — 

** They say ly them [t.c, the Senators] ow hands a/re free from 
fetters, 
Yet whom they please they put in basest honds: 
Bring whom they please to infawAj am,d ruin** 

" These lines " (says Davies) " were heard 
" by the majority of the audience with rap- 
" ture and applause, and applied as the 
" author intended." 

The play was first acted about 1680-1,. 
•when Gates, Bedloe and others were spreading 
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the " Popish Plot" panic most energetically, 
and no doubt this suggested the title, " A 
Plot Discovered/' But the outline of the 
story has nothing to do with passing events, 
but is taken, with considerable alteration and 
improvements, from the narrative of a con- 
spiracy of the Marquis de Bedamar and the 
Duke d'Ossuna against the Venetian Re- 
public, by St. Real. 

With " Venice Preserved '* are associated 
the names of all England's most celebrated 
actors. Probably the best Jaffier ever seen 
was Barry, who is acknowledged on the whole 
to have surpassed Garrick in that part ; but 
Betterton, Wilks, Booth, Ryan and Kemble 
have all won applause in that character. Nor 
is the part of Pierre much less famous, for 
against it we find the names of Smith, Mills, 
Quin, Mossop, Sheridan, Bensley and Garrick 
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(who, however, soon abandoned it). In 
Belvidera one name has so completely eclipsed 
all others, that it is difficult to believe that 
there ever was any Belvidera except Sarah 
Siddons. Her performance of this character 
used to produce such an effect, that many 
persons among the audience fainted, and all 
were so depressed and terror-struck, that no 
fared, however lively, and no comedian, how- 
ever popular, could raise a laugh in the house 
after Siddons in " Venice Preserved." It is 
no slight thing, even for Mrs. Siddons, to 
have so completely eclipsed the traditions of 
such actresses as Mrs. Barry (whose perform- 
ance of Belvidera won her the name of 
" famous Madam Barry "), Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. 
Porter, Miss Young and Mrs. Gibber. Of 
her acting in this play, it is said, "Her 
" meeting with Jaffier, * I joy more in thee 
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*** * than did tliy mother when she hugged thee 
** ' first,' was a picture of entrancing joy ; as 
" well as her burst, * Oh, I will love thee, even 
."*in madness love thee.' Her scene, too, 
^* among the Conspirators, the almost shriek, 
" * Part ! must we part ! ' thrilled the house. 
" The searching agony, too, with which she 
** scrutinised every face, without speaking, 

^* was one of her special powers 

" The last scene between Belvidera and her 
" husband was one wrought up by her to a 
^ • pitch of the most genuine and touching grief 
" that could be conceived, and, as usual, sent 
the audience away wretched. But the play 
itself, even to read, is a miracle of piteous 
** tenderness ^ and interest." — [^Lives of the 
Kembles^ P. Fitzgerald. Vol. 2,jp. 184.] 
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DON SEBASTIAN, KING OF 

PORTUGAL. 

A Tragedy, by Dryden. 

[John Dryden, b. 1631 ; d. 1700.] 



If authors could be accepted as fair critics of 
their own work, we should have to believe- 
that the tragedy of " Don Sebastian " ranked 
very high, not only among the works of 
Dryden, but among the great dramas of the 
English theatre. The prefatory introduction 
to the play, written by Dryden hi^nself, is- 
most amusing in its naive self-praise, and at 
almost every sentence the reader is (with all 
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due reverence for tlie Laureate's reputation) 
inevitably reminded of the comments of Sir 
Fretful Plagiary, and his replies to the criti- 
cisms of Mr. PufE. 

The poet tells us that he is " not yet ar- 
*' rived at his dotage; " and that he has " given 
" so much application to this poem, that he 
*' could not probably let it run into many 

*' gross absurdities This is not 

** a play that was huddled up in haste ; and ta 
** show it was not, I will own that besides the 
" general moral of it, which is given in the 
** last four lines, there is also another moral 
** couched under every one of the principal 
" parts and characters, which a judicious critic 
** will observe," &c. He also says, " I dare 
"boldly promise for this play, that in the 
** roughness of the numbers and cadences 
•* (which I assure was not casual, but so de- 
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" signed) you will see somewhat more mas- 
" terly arising to your view than in most, if 
** not any, of my former tragedies. There is 
more noble daring in the figures, and more 
suitable to the loftiness of the subject ; and 
" besides this, some newnesses of English, 
" translated from beauties of modern tongues, 
^*as well as |rom the elegancies of the Latin; 
"and here and there some old words are 
*^ sprinkled, which . . . deserve(J not to 
"be antiquated, such as we often find in 
"... Milton's * Paradise,' though per- 
"haps the latter, instead of sprinkling, has 
** dealt them with too free a hand." 

The poet prides himself also upon the skill 
of his underplot. He has " observed," he says, 
" that the English will not bear a thorough 
" Tragedy, but are pleased that it should be 
^* lightened with underparts of mirth. It 
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** had been easy for me to have given a better 
** course of comedy, I mean a more diverting 
*' than that of Antonio and Moray ma. But I 
** dare appeal even to my enemies, if I, or any 
** man, could have invented one which had 
** been more of a piece, and more depending 
** on the serious part of the design," &c. 

It is only fair, at the outset, to let Dryden 
speak for himself in favour of his play ; for 
at the beginning of his preface he honestly 
admits that in its original form it was found 
to be " in supportably too long," and that 
•* about twelve hundred lines " had been 
*' judiciously lopped by Mr. Betterton." Still, 
with a parent's fondness for his offspring, he 
confesses that this went much against the 
grain, and that in some cases he had replaced 
the condemned passages. 

Certainly, of all Dryden's tragedies, " Don 
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Sebastian " is the most famous; but there 
praise of it, as a work for the stage, must 
stop. There is a certain interest in the story 
on which the plot is founded, but I confess 
that I have not found it easy to unearth the 
story from the mass of rant and verbiage 
which encumbers it, so as to present it intelli- 
gibly in narrative form. Even the gossipy 
old chronicler who awards to Dryden the 
praise of having been " the first of our 
dramatick poets in the reign of Charles II., 
who, from his imitation of Shakespeare's 
manner, revived natural and colloquial dia- 
logue in tragedy," is bound to allow that 
Dryden '' retained, to the last, a predilection 
for the marvellous and high sounding style. 
Though he had it in his power to be the law- 
ful monarch of true poetical language, he 
oould not abandon the swell and turbulent 
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•diction of the arbitrary tyrant." And this 
writer (Davies) goes on to give, as specimens 
of such diction, two passages from Dryden's 
well-beloved " Don Sebastian ;" justly asking, 
-*'AVhat can be said in defence of such 
rhapsodical effusions ? " 

But a far more formidable critic than Davies 
has made terrible havoc with the Laureate's 
favourite tragedy; a critic so cruelly accurate 
in his aim, and so forcible in his direction of 
his shafts^ that the poet was compelled to cry 
•*' Peccavi^^ and to publish his own repentance 
for his errors. This was the famous Jeremy 
'Collier (whose comments on a much finer 
^work than " Don Sebastian '* will be found 
elsewhere in these pages). This sturdy- 
divine attacks Dryden on the score of pro- 
f aneness, and his running comments are most 
tamusing : " Let us now take a view of * Don 
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" Sebastian.' .... Dorax shall speat 
" first : 

" * Shall I trust Heaven 

With my Revenge ? then whereas my satisfaction ? 
No, it must he my own, I scorn a Proxy,* 

" But Dorax was a Renegado, what then ?' 
** He had renounced Christianity, but not Pro- 
" vidence I Besides, such hideous sentenceg^ 
" ought not to be put in the mouth of the 
*' Devil. For that which is not fit to be heard^ 
*' is not fit to be spoken. But to some people- 
*• an Atheistical B,ant is as good as a Flourish 
*' of Trumpets." . . . " The poem warms^ 
*• and rises in the working ; and the next 

Flight is extreamly remarkable : 



(( 



" * Not the last sounding could surprize me more. 
That summons d/rowsy Mortals to their Doom, 
When calVd in haste, they fumble for their Limbs,* 

" Very solemnly and religiously expressed t 
" Lucian and Oelsus could not haye ridiculed 
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** the Resurrection better ! Certainly the poet 
** never expects to be there. Such a light turn 
'* would have agreed much better to a man 
** who was in the dark, and was feeling for 
'* his Stockings. But let those who talk of 
*' Fumbling for their Limbs take care they 
" don't find them too fast." 

These comments, however, do not affect 
the work in the quarter with which we are 
chiefly concerned at present — the story which 
it presents. But there are two remarks which 
must be made before the telling of that story 
is attempted, Dryden has, as we saw, praised 
his underplot- Unfortunately that plot is of 
such a nature, that I can only accord to it 
unqualified blame; its incidents are (luckily 
for my present position as narrator) utterly 
useless to the development of the main story, 
and so slightly connected with it, that I shall 

D 
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have no need to mention even the names of 
the characters who take part in it; while the 
actions and language of the characters, in- 
tended to present " itnderparts of mirihy^ are 
simply unfit for the eyes or ears of respectable 
people. As to the dialogue, it really appears 
as if the great Laureate-Tragedian could only 
be natural by being nasty ; as if he must 
either stride along on stilts, or plunge up to 
the knees in a quagmire I 

The other point alluded to concerns the 
main story ; and shall be given once more in 
the words of T. Davies : "A play founded 
"upon . . . anything repugnant to nature, 
"even in supposition, can never please an 
" English audience. Why is Dryden's * Don 
" Sebastian,' almost banish'd our theatres ? 
"The progress of the play, to a striking 
" fourth act, promises a noble catastrophe. In 
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** the fifth act, the two lovers, Sebastian and 
** Ahneyda, are discovered to be brother and 
" sister." 

It is not, I venture to think, the mere fact 
of this discovery which was fatal to the lon- 
gevity of the play, but the manner in which 
Dryden has made use of the incidents and 
emotions connected with it. The idea of the 
relationship is ingenious, and is entirely the 
poet's own (infact Almeyda is his own creation, 
and had not, hke Sebastian and other char- 
acters, any existence in history) and it is a 
mistake to lay the blame of a failure upon an 
incident, which if rightly treated, might have 
been a chief cause of success. But the best 
story in the world could scarcely have gone 
unsoiled upon the stage from Di^yden's hands, 
such was the humour (to use an old word in 
an old sense) of the poet and of his times. 
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Therefore I hope that in cleansing " Don 
Sebastian," I have not washed away any real' 
beauty, or destroyed any of the special interest 
of the tale. 

It was in 1567, A.D., that the young King 
Sebastian, then ohly three years old, succeeded 
to the throne of Portugal. He was thus quite 
an old sovereign while quite a young man. 
Naturally of a romantic disposition, his- 
youthful ambition early turned to the battle- 
field, and his greatest admiration was for 
deeds of chivalry. He was little more than 
twenty years of age, when he resolved to emu- 
late the deeds of which he loved to hear, 
and partly in the cause of Christianity, partly 
in the interests of his kingdom, he organised 
a crusade against the Emperor of Barbary. 
Chief among his courtiers were two, Alonzo 
and Henriquez, rivals for the Eoyal favour. 
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Benriquez, more fitted to be the "curled 
^darling" of a Court than an ornament of 
chivalry, still seemed to stand highest in 
Sebastian's good graces. Alonzo, a brave 
young warrior, was somewhat too arrogant 
in manner, and brusque in speech, to please 
the young King, though he was valued and 
trusted greatly by him. Henriquez seemed 
made for courtly life, Alonzo scorned it, and 
therefore easily made enemies among the 
courtiers whom he despised. In the field, 
however, their positions were reversed, and 
at length, after fifteen campaigns, Alonzo 
could proudly boast that the standard of 
Portugal was planted in Barbary by him, and 
could freely claim a reward at his master's 
hands. The reward Which he asked was 
permission to marry Violante, a beautiful 
maiden, with whom he had already secretly 
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* 

exchanged vows. But this reward it was^ 
unfortunately beyond Sebastian's power to 
give ; in Alonzo's absence, the King had 
already promised Violante to Henriquez. 
Frantic with rage and disappointment, Alonza 
forgot the King's presence, forced a quarrel 
on Henriquez, and struck him. Challenged 
to meet Alonzo in single combat, Henrique, 
(by the King's secret order) refused to do so. 
Alonzo branded him as a coward, and thel 
King, taking the insult to his favourite as an 
insult to himself, banished Alonzo from his- 
presence and kingdom. Alonzo disappeared,, 
and mourning the loss of so excellent aiX' 
ofl&cer, Sebastian shortly afterwards went in. 
person to the war, this time accompanied by 
the devoted Henriquez, who refused to leave- 
his master's side. 

Meanwhile the Empire of Barbary was in» 
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confusion. The rightful claimant to the 
thtone, Muley-Mahomet, was opposed by 
another prince, Muley-Moluch. After a pro- 
longed struggle, Mahomet was killed, his 
sister Almeyda was, with many others, taken 
prisoner, and Muley-Moluch, established on 
the throne of Barbary, was free to employ his. 
army to repulse the invasion of Sebastian, 
King of Portugal. A fierce battle was fought 
in which the Portuguese were completely 
routed. Henriquez was killed fighting at 
Sebastian's side, and striving to protect his 
master; while after the battle, Sebastian 
himself and his aged minister and general, 
Alvarez, were missing; none could tell whether 
they were among prisoners, fugitives, or slain. 
So complete was the rout of the Portuguese, 
that it is said that scarcely fifty survived to 
return home from the unfortunate expedition ; 
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while Muley-Molucli returned in triumph to 
Alcazar with a large train of prisoners, taken 
in his two victorious campaigns, to establish 
himself on the throne from which he had 
driven the rightful heir. The- wretched 
captives were speedily paraded in the public 
square, before the Emperor and his suite, 
and at the sight of them, the crafty *' Mufti," 
Abdallah, reminded the Emperor of a vow 
which he had made before the war, that if 
successful, he would devote certain captives 
to sacrifice, in honour of *' The Prophet/' 
The Emperor well knew the character of the 
hypocritical ecclesiastic, and was quite aware 
that the Mufti was seeking his own interests 
in his professed enthusiasm for his religion. 
Still, the vow had really been made, and 
nothing remained but to pay it ; but casting 
his eyes over the group, huddled together 
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^before him, Moluch was struck with their 

mean and common appearance ; they were 

.all common soldiers an J camp followers ; 

there were clearly no ofl&cers of rank, nor 

.any persons of distinction among them. 

Suspecting some double-dealing on the part 

of the Mufti, the Emperor sternly demanded 

if these were all, and if he was expected to 

pay his vow to the Prophet with such a rabble 

as this. With a sleek, smile the Mufti 

Jbastened to reassure his master — 

" The Prophet mnst not pick and choose his offerings ! 
Now he has given the day, 'tis past recalling, 
And he mnst be content with such as these." 

But the Emperor was not to be so easily 
persuaded. Turning sternly to the crowd, 
lie singled out Mustapha, their leader, and 
isoon terrified him into a confession that the 
Mufti himself had already purchased and 
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kept back the most distinguished of the- 
prisoners. It was vain for Abdallah to deny- 
that his purchases wore any better than those- 
which were present ; the Emperor sharply- 
silenced him : 

" No more excuses ! 
Know thou may*st better dally 
With a dead Prophet, than a living King." 

Without more ado, the missing prisoners- 
were therefore brought in, and proved indeed 
to be of importance. Foremost among them,, 
disguised in common clothes by Abdallah's 
craft, walked Sebastian himself, Alvarez,- 
his aged counsellor, and a female figure closely 
veiled. 

"Aye,'* cried Muley-Moluch, these look 
like the workmanship of heaven ! " and gave* 
the ord6r at once, that all the prisoners 
without distinction of rank, should draw lots 
for life or death. The lots were to be drawn 
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from an urn, in which were a number of white 

balls, and three black only ; those who should 

draw the black balls were to be the Prophet's 

offering. As fate willed it, the first three to 

draw were Alvarez, Sebastian and Antonio, 

a young Portuguese officer, and these three 

each drew a black ball. But the Emperor 

shrank from such a wholesale sacrifice of his 

best prisoners, and therefore decided to give 

them another chance, " one of these three is 

a whole hecatomb," he said, " and therefore 

only one of them shall die/' 

The three drew lots again, and to Sebas-^ 
tian fell the fatal black ball. Proudly re- 
joicing that death was to be his lot rather 
than captivity, he faced his conqueror 
triumphantly- 

" If I fall, 
It shall be like myself ; a setting sun 
Sbonld leaye a track of glory in the sky. 
Behold Sebastian, King of Portugal I " 
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But the result of this startling announce- 
ment was unexpected. Moluch was so capti- 
vated by his princely bearing and undaunted 
courage, and so struck by the fidelity of his 
subjects and fellow prisoners in having con- 
cealed him, that he revoked the sentence, 
broke his vow, and refused to execute any 
•of the prisoners. Turning graciously from 
Sebastian's words of gratitude in his sub- 
jects' behalf, the Emperor next gave orders 
that tbe female prisoner should be unveiled, 
smilingly saying that he wished to see the 
face which had so " warm'd the Mufti's zeal.'' 
But no sooner did the guards approach the 
lady, than a commanding voice from behind 
ihe veil warned them back — 

" Stand off, ye slaves ! 1 will not be un- 
veiled." 

" How's this," cried the Emperor, " slave 
is thy title." 
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" I am no slave," retorted the unknown' 
captive, " the noblest blood of Afric runs in 
my veins ; a purer stream than thine ! " and 
scornfully waving the guard aside, she raised 

the veil herself — 

• 

** These hands are only fit; to draw the curtain ; 
Now, if thou dar'st, behold Almeyda's face," 

thus proclaiming herself the rightful heir 
to the throne, which Moluch believed him- 
self to have secured by the death of her 
brother Mahomet. In strange and . sudden 
silence, the Emperor listened to her burning 
words of reproach, and at length, shortly 
ordermg the chief prisoners into the charge 
of Dorax (the Alcalde, or Governor, of" 
Alcazar), he deputed his chief minister, 
Benducar, to conclude the morning's business,. 
and somewhat hastily retired. The truth 
was apparent to others beside himself — the= 
fair captive's beauty had vanquished her con- 
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qaeror, and by accepting her royal suitor she 
might regain the throne which was rightfully 
hers. 

But the crown of an usurper is seldom 
very securely placed upon his head, and 
Muley-Moluch was no exception to this rule. 
Plots were already hatching under his palace 
roof, and the conspirators were no less dan* 
gerous and powerful persons than his own 
brother, Muley-Zeydan, and his trusted 
minister and favourite Benducar. It ill- 
suited the designs of these schemers that 
Moluch should espouse Almeyda, and so 
strengthen his position beyond their power 
to overthrow him. They determined, there- 
fore, by every means in their power to pre- 
vent such a marriage taking place. The 
Mufti Abdallah was instructed to work on 
the Emperor's religious scruples in every 
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•possible way, while Benducar endeavoured to 
draw Dorax, the Alcalde, into their plot. 

This Dorax, to whose charge Sebastian and 
Almeyda were entrusted (Alvarez having been 
sold to a merchant in the city), was not a 
Moor by birth, but a convert from Chris- 
tianity, who had joined the Moorish ranks, 
.and, by his distinguished valour and wisdom, 
had risen high in the new Emperor's favour. 
He was of silent and sullen disposition, and, 
•even in the presence of the Emperor himself, 
his bearing was haughty and independent, in 
marked contrast to the cringing servility of 
the Moorish courtiers. 

A man of this character must be managed 
.by himself, Benducar at once perceived. 
The oflGlcious Mufti could do nothing with 
him, for the straightforward foreigner had 
jiothing but contempt for the fawning 
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" churchman.'* But Benducar held a threacJ 
which he believed was the clue to a secret — a 
secret by which he could lead Dorax as he 
would. Benducar had discovered that Dorax 
had recognised Sebastian, that he hated him, 
and yet, that for some reason, he avoided 
being seen or spoken to by him. This was suffi- 
cient material for him to work upon, and, 
indeed, he could have had no more, even if" 
he had known the whole truth ; for Dorax. 
was none other than the missing Alonzo, who, 
banished from Sebastian's court, disappointed, 
in his hopes of winning Violante, and soured 
by the ingratitude of his countrymen, had' 
abjured his faith, and deserted to serve his- 
country's ancient enemies. Throughout the 
long day of the battle, he had vainly sought 
Sebastian, that he might meet him in single 
combat in the field. He had started with 
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sudden joy at recognising him among the 
captives, and had cursed the Prophet in his 
disappointment when he saw Sebastian draw 
the lot which would have saved him by death 
from his enemy's vengeance. And now, at 
length, Sebastian was in his power, and he 
was silently waiting his opportunity for a re- 
venge, every detail of which was long since 
planned. 

Benducar knew quite enough to guide him 
in conversing with Dorax. Any hint of 
treachery to Moluch was received with indig- 
nant contempt, and specious arguments were 
easily seen through by one who had spent 
his life in the atmosphere of intrigue ; 
therefore, his only course was to speak openly, 
and use the one argument — 

'' You cannot tonch a hair of loathM Sebastian, 
While Muley-Moluch lives." 

E 
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Dorax, however, still hesitated to join in 
any plot against the Emperor. His private 
vengeance was distinct from any ambitious 
designs for himself, and he would promise 
Benducar nothing. That wily minister, there^- 
fore, perfectly aware that he had committed 
himself dangerously, resolved at once on the 
ruin of Dorax at the first opportunity, a re- 
solve fully approved by Abdallah, whose 
hatred for Dorax was kept alive by the un- 
disguised contempt of the Alcalde's manner 
towards him. 

Such was the position of affairs at the Em- 
peror's court, while he himself, quite 'Uncon- 
scious of disaffection or treachery, had no 
thoughts but for Almeyda, and devoted all 
his energies to the courtship of his fiery- 
tempered captive. 

Between Muley-Moluch and Sebastian, a 
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feeling of esteem and regard rapidly grew 
up, but when Sebastian ventured, on the 
strength of this, to plead for pity for his fair 
fellow-prisoner, he soon discovered that there 
was no need for him to plead, and that the 
Emperor's sentiments had long ago over- 
leaped pily, and passed on to love. This was 
ill- tidings for Sebastian, for a violent passion 
had grown , up between him and Almeyda 
during their joint captivity, and love for him 
had quite as much to do with Almeyda' s re- 
pulse of Moluch, as anger at her brother's 
defeat and death. 

All Sebastian's well-meant arguments only 
served to fire the Emperor's passion more and 
more, and to confirm his design of marrying 
Almeyda, nor could her most insolent words, 
or most out-spoken refusal, deter him for an 
instant from his project. 
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In this crisis, the lovers took the only 
means in their power to prevent such a. 
crowning jnisfortune. AvaiKng himself of his- 
newly-gained liberty, Sebastian sought out 
and discovered a Christian friar, whom he took 
with him to Almeyda's apartments, and there 
the lovers were promptly wedded in secret. 

A spy of Benducar's, however, became 
aware of what had taken place, and the 
startling news was quickly carried by Ben- 
ducar to the Emperor. The latter, furious 
at the disappointment of his hopes, saw a 
way of gratifying his revenge, and obtain his 
object at once, in the death of Sebastian — a 
plan suggested by Benducar. It was true 
that life and liberty had been promised to 
Sebastian, but the Emperor's scruples oif 
honour were quickly over-ruled by the Mufti's 
argument — 
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** Kill him ! for then you gire him liberty : 
His sonl is from his earthly prison freed ! '* 

*' All ! '* replied the Emperor, sarcastically, 

'' How happy is the Prince who has a Churchman 
So leam'd and pliant to expound his laws." 

There was a subtlety in this suggestion of 
Benducar*s which did credit to his ingenuity. 
He knew that the order for Sebastian's death 
Tvould be given to Dorax ; he knew also that 
Dorax, from private motives, would be un- 
willing to execute it ; and thus, in bringing 
Dorax under the Emperor's displeasure, Ben* 
'ducar saw the means of accomplishing the 
destruction of the man who knew his plot, 
and would not become his accomplice. 

Events, indeed, turned out very much as 
Benducar had foreseen. Confronted with the 
Umperor, neither Sebastian nor Almeyda had 
denied their marriage ; Sebastian was con- 
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demned to death, and ordered into the custody 
of the guards. 

Vainly Almeyda wept and pleaded for him^ 
kneeling even to the man whom she detested^ 
to implore his life. She was torn, shrieking 
and struggling, from the royal presence, while 
the soldiers led Sebastian away to await his 
doom. 

But one spectator of the terrible scene had 
not watched it unmoved. To Sebastian's 
astonishment, his surly guardian, Dorax, 
treated him with unexpected kindness — re- 
stored his sword to him, and commanded the 
guards to protect their prisoner, even at the 
risk of their own lives. He had no time to 
enquire the meaning of this, for he was hurried 
away, while Dorax was summoned to the pre- 
sence of the Emperor. 
' Muley-Moluch, as Benducar had foreseen^ 
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i^rged upon Dorax the speedy execution of the 
pnsoner ; Dorax demurred, and the Emperor 
became indignant at his opposition. Softly 
Benducar whispered in the Emperor's ear 
the treacherous words which hinted that 
J)orax was a rebelKous traitor, and must be 
destroyed. 

The pitying smile which played over his 
face would have led Dorax to suppose that he 
was arguing in his favour, and deprecating 
the Royal anger, and, indeed, it so deceived 
another besides Dorax ; the Mufti was watch- 
ing the scene, eager for Dorax's ruin, and 
disappointed, as he thought that his enemy 
would escape, he muttered — 

" Bendncar is a fool to bring him ofE; 
1*11 work my own revenge, and speedily." 

So speaking, the Mufti retired, but pre- 
sently re-appeared among the attendants, who 
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carried wine and cups for the Emperor's re- 
freshment. 

Meanwhile the whispered conference be- 
tween Muley-Moluch and Benducar had 
apparently ended favourably for Dorax, 
for the Emperor smiled on him again, apolo- 
gised for his own hastiness, and, seeing the 
attendants standing by, raised a cup, and 
drank to a renewal of their friendship. 

Unperceived by Dorax, .Benducar hastily 
dropped a powder into another cup, which he 
filled with wine and handed to Dorax by the 
Emperor's desire. 

" 'Tis the King's health," courteously re- 
plied Dorax. 

"And I would pledge it, tho' I knew 'twere poison.*' 

Turning suddenly pale at these ominous 
words, Benducar moved aside to fill and drink 
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Tiis own cup, while the Mufti, ignorant of 
all that had passed between Benducar and 
the King, stepped forward to Dorax, bringing 
^.nother goblet — 



« 



Since oliaritj becomes my calling, thns 

Jjet me proroke yonr friendship : and Heav'n bless it, 

Ab I intend it well." 



Dorax, smiling, took the cup and drank 
ofE. the contents. As the audience broke 



"Farewell, Dorax,'' were the Emperor's 
parting words ; " this was our first quarrel, 
and I dare prophesy will prove our last." 

•** It may be 50," said Dorax, to himself, as, 
-giddy and trembling, he tried to stagger out 
in the train of his master. " Can it be poi- 



son ? '' 



So far, all seemed prosperous for Bendu- 
car b plot. Sebastian in prison, Dorax poi- 
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soned ; it only remained to despatch the- 
unfortunate Muley-Moluch. This was easily 
done. 

The Emperor, impatient to visit Almeyda 
and renew his suit, was passing along towards^ 
her apartments, attended by his guards, when 
his chief Minister met him, and smilingly 
pointing to the retinue, asked if they were to- 
be the Emperor's help in love-making. 

Muley-Moluch fell into the snare-^dis- 
missed his guards on the spot, and proceeded 
alone into the palace, where, instead of 
Almeyda, he found the assassins hired by 
Muley-Zeydan and Benducar, who soon des- 
patched him. 

Meanwhile the revolution proceeded in the 
city. By the help of the disreputable Mus- 
tapha, and the still more detestable Mufti 
Abdallah, Benducar roused the mob, and 
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while their anger was being inflamed by violent 
speeches against the tyranny of Muley-Moluch 
Benducar rushed in, bringmg Almeyda, whom 
he cried out that he had just rescued from 
the tyrant Emperor's grasp. 

The mob was touched, and, amid shouts 
for vengeance on Moluch, Benducar's emis- 
saries raised the cry for Muley-Zeydan. 

But at this instant, to Benducar's astonish- 
ment and chagrin, Almeyda herself faced the 
violent crowd — 



" Why sbonld I fear to speak, who am your Queen P 
My peaceful father sway'd the sceptre long ; 
And yon enjoyed the blessings of his reign, 
While yon deserved the name of Africans. 
Then, not commanded — but commanding yon, 
Fearless I speak — know me for what I am ! 
When force invades the gift of Nature, life. 
The eldest law of Katnre, bids defend ; 
And if, in that defence, a tyrant fall. 
His death*B his crime, not onrs. 
Suffices that he*s dead : all wrongs die with him ;. 
While he can wrong no more, I pardon him — '* 
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At this moment Benducar stepped for- 
ward — 

** Ungrateful woman ! Yon are yet no Qneen, 
No more tlian a prond, banghty, Christian slave. 
As such I seize my right ! " 

" Dare not to approach me/* she cried^ 
-drawing a dagger from her belt — 

** Now Africans, 

He shows himself to you ! To me he stood 
Confessed before, and own*d his insolence 
T' espouse my person, and assume the crown 
Claimed in my right.*' 

In vain Benducar attempted to silence her. 
Fearlessly she appealed for protection to the 
people, when suddenly arose a sound of 
martial music and distant shouts — 

" The troops of Muley-Zeydan,'* thought 
Benducar, " our cause is safe." 

But instead of Muley-Zeydan, came Sebas- 
tian, accompanied by Dorax, and a band of 
mingled African and Portuguese soldiers. 
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Too late Benducar learnt the ruin of his. 
schemes. The poison which the Mufti had 
given Dorax, ignorant that he had already 
STV'allowed some in the cup received from 
Benducar, had acted as an antidote to the 
other ; and Dorax had lived to liberate Sebas- 
tian, and, with their united followers, to 
crush the forces of Muley-Zeydan. The- 
populace gladly thronged round Sebastian 
and Almeyda, and the crest-fallen Benducar 
was dragged away to prison. 

Fortune at last seemed to smile upon the 
lovers; but only for a moment. As the 
tumult subsided, Dorax approached Sebas- 
tian, and begged to speak with him alone.^ 
Almeyda left them, and then at once, Dorax, 
whose conduct and manner still seemed to 
Sebastian an unsolved riddle, laid aside his 
Moorish disguise, and appeared before hia 
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former king as the wronged and banished 
Alonzo. His moment of revenge was 
come ; for this he had planned — ^his enemy 
should fall by no hand but his. Therefore 
he had protected and liberated him; but 
now — hand to hand — the King who had 
injured him should meet him in honourable 
combat. 

Sebastian heard him calmly to the end, and 
then, throwing down the sword, refused the 
fight. 

** You have charged me with ingratitude,'* 
he said. " The charge would be true, indeed, 
could I attempt the life of one who has 
Berved me as you have, no matter what the 
motive." 

But Dorax would not be denied, and at 
last, by a well-aimed thrust, in allusion to 
Henriquez, he roused Sebastian's anger. The 
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sword flashed in the young monarch's hand, 
.as he cried — 

"Then 

Go ! bear my message to Heuriqnoz*B ghost ; 
And say his Master and his friend reveng'd him." 

This time it was Dorax who drew back : 
" Henriquez dead ? " And then he learnt 
for the first time that his former rival, whose 
effeminacy he had despised, had taken his 
place in battle, and had fallen in defence of 
his King. 

This disclosure cut him to the heart. His 
resentment vanished gradually, as the con- 
trast struck him between the conduct of him- 
self and his rival. Penitent at last, he sank 
at Sebastian's feet, and so the two great 
hearts so long parted, were reconciled, as 
Sebastian, once more embracing him, restored 
him to new happiness by telling how Violante 
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had refused to become Heoriquez's wife, hadt 
never wavered in her love for Alonzo, and 
even yet lived and waited to welcome him 
back. 

This was the last glimpse of happiness 
which the ill-fated Sebastian was ever to 
know. Scarcely had he rejoined Almeyda in 
the palace, than his old friend Alvarez ap- 
peared impatient to speak to him, and warn 
him of coming danger. To Sebastian's- 
astonishment, this mysterious warning took 
the form of an earnest entreaty that he would 
at once use his newly-acquired power to wed 
Almeyda to Muley-Zeydan, and so restore 
the Empire to the rightful sovereign. Irri- 
tated to further and further disclosures' by 
Sebastian's opposition, he revealed first of all 
the terrible truth that Almeyda was not the- 
legitimate daughter of Mahomet's line, and 
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tben further, that though her mother, Zayda, 
Taad indeed been the Moorish King's wife, yet 
that her father had been the late Prince of 
Portugal, Sebastian's father. Horror-struck 
at this revelation, Sebastian refused to believe 
it, but the fatal proof was at hand. Both 
Sebastian and Almey da wore a ring of curious 
workmanship ; Sebastian's had been the gift 
of his father — Almeyda's, of her mother. 
Alvarez pointed to these rings, and disclosed 
a secret of their workmanship ; half of each 
ring unscrewed and fitted to the other as 
P^'rt of it, and the opened rings bore engraved 
within the names of Juan and Zayda. There 
Was no longer room for doubt : the unhallowed 
Carriage which had taken place was, for the 
fii'st time, disclosed to Alvarez, who, heart- 
-broken at his own share in the dreadful 
catastrophe, could give but little consolation 

F 
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to his master. In the first burst of horror, 
Sebastian would have taken his own life; but 
ere long, a better atonement for his in- 
voluntary crime suggested itself to him. In 
the bosom of his church, and in the solitude 
of the desert, should be a refuge for both the 
ill-fated lovers. The place of retreat care- 
fully concealed from one another, each should 
end a life so terribly blighted, in repentance 
and loneliness. And so with one sad " fare- 
well " they parted, never in hfe to meet 
again. Alvarez attended his young master, 
and the two passed out from the busy life of 
courts into the peaceful silence of a desert 
hermitage; and Dorax,.as he stood watching 
the retreating figures, sadly spoke the moral 
of their story — 

" So let Sebastian and Almeyda's fate, 
This dreadful sentence to the world relate : 
That nnrepented crimes of parents dead, 
Are justly punish'd on their children's head.'* 
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I^ ^ould be easy, if this were a volume of 
€ssay g upon plays as works of literature and 
art. to draw interesting comparisons between 
*"® ^^laracters, and treatment of the catas- 
trophe, of "Don Sebastian," and those of 
«ucix jlays in the Greek drama as the " (Edipus 
^y^^nnus" of Sophocles. The idea of an 
averx^ing fate is common to both, and the 
^®^^eance itself, and the disclosure of the 
fataX truth, are similar in them. But I must 
be c^ontent merely to point out the fact, and 
leav^e it, with that hint, to any scholar or 
student of such literature to trace out for 
Tiimself. 

Dryden's style of poetry is so well-known, 
that it is scarcely worth while to give any 
lengthy extract from " Don Sebastian ; " but 
after the severe strictures of Davies and 
Collier, it is perhaps only fair to quote a few 
detached lines and passages, where the neat- 



/ 
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ness of the diction is far removed from the- 
ponderous style of mnch of the play, e.g. : 

'< All mankind is cause enough for satire.*' 

[Act L» so. 1. 
" Beligion .... a thing taught jonng, 
In age ill-practis'd, yet a prop in death." 

[Act I.y 80. 2. 

" Souls know no conquerors.*' 

[Ih. 
" Churchmen, though they itch to govern all, 
Are silly, woeful, awkward politicians.** 

[Act n., so. 1.^ 
Murri. — " .... ril pray for thee, 

To show my chaxity." 
Doe. — ** Do ; but forget not him who needs it most : 
Allow thyself some share ! " 

[Act II., so. 1.. 
** I was too hasty to condemn unheard. 
And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. 
As far as fits the majesty of kings 
I ask excuse.'* 

[Act in. 

" If thou can*st be grieved, thou can'st repent ; 
Thou'tsould'st not be a villain, tho' thou would'st: 
Thou own'st too much in owning thou hast erred. 
And I too little, who provoked thy crime.** 

[Act IV. 

The incident of the double poison, which 
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certainly strikes the reader as somewhat 
•clumsy and absurd, was from the first a mark 
for the critics. Dryden'& answer to them is 
given in the preface already quoted from : — 
•** Others say that the double poison is un- 
natural ; let the comTOOn received opinion^ and 
Ausonim famous epigram^ answer that!^^ If 
the poet is content with such a defence, so 
jnuch the better for him I 
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THE MOURNING BRIDE. 

A Tragedy, by Mb. Congeeve. 



[William Congreve, b. 1670; d. 1729.] 



As the one tragedy left us by a famougr 
humourist, the " Mourning Bride " would 
always be a hterary curiosity, and, even apart 
from any interest in the stofy or dramatis 
personcBj this play must always be remembered 
as supplying one of the most hackneyed 
quotations in the English language : 

" Music hath ohanns to soothe a savage breast/' 

and one passage of which so great an 
authority as Dr. Johnson used to say that it 
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was " the finest poetical passage he had ever 
read: he recollected none in Shakespear 
equal to it/' — [Boswell's " Life of Dr. John- 
son/' a3tat 60. 1769.] 

The play was first produced in 1697, when 
its author was only twenty-seven years of 
age, and was so well received, that it attained 
a run of thirteen nights — a great success for 
those days — and on its very first night won 
the high approval of Pryden, whose esteem for 
Congreve never afterwards abated. One 
sturdy dissentient from the general approba- 
tion appeared in Jeremy Collier, the famous 
censor of the stage, whose strictures wrung 
a repentant confession from Dryden, but did 
not produce much effect on the author of the 
** Mourning Bride," whose comedies flowed 
on as wickedly as ever in spite of the abuse 
poured on the tragedy by the virulent old 
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divine. A specimen of Collier's style of 
criticism of Dryden's " Don Sebastian '' has 
already been given, and some of his re- 
marks on Congreve's tragedy will also 
doubtless amuse, as well as serve to in- 
troduce a few lines from this play, which 
are fairly open to icensure on the ground 
of high flown extravagance. It is only just 
to Congreve to say that the greater part of 
this passage, which Collier has chosen for 
censure, was (presumably with Congreve's 
approval) always omitted in representation. 

Cgllier is for the moment comparing the 
parting of Osmyn and Almeria in the 
" Mourning Bride " with similar scenes in 
the Greek drama : " Had Osmin parted with 
" Almeria as civilly as these two (Menelaus 
" and Helen) met, it had been much better. 
" That Rant of . . . Profainness might 
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•*• have been spared. The reader shall have 
•** some of it : 

** * O, my Almeria j 
What do the Damn'd endure bnt to despair, 
£nt knowing Heaven, to know it lost for ever.' 

" Were it not for the Creed, these Poets 
•** would be crampt in their courtship, and 
** mightily at a loss for a Simile I But Osmin 
^* is in a wonderful passion. And truly I 
** think his wits are in some danger, as well 
-** as his patience. You shall hear : 

'''What are all Wrabks, and Whips, and Wheels to this; 
Are thej not soothing softness, sinking Ease, 
And wasting Air to this ? ' 



cc 

€€ 



Sinking Ease and wasting Air, I confess, 
are strange Comforts. This Comparison is 
somewhat oddly equipped, bu,t Lovers, like 
** sick People, may say what they please. 
** Almeria takes this Speech for a Pattern, 
" and suits it exactly in her return — 
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therefore Tragedy, which deals with sucl 
exalted personages, must be the style of 
literature most beneficial to the common folk, 
and moreover, as " Her Royal Highness the 
Princess," combines in herself the perfection 
of all other royal personages, of course a 
Tragedy, whereof the heroine is, or is meant 
to be, a pale reflection of H.II.H. the Prin- 
cess, must above all others be a benefit to 
the public. 

All of which is very ingenious, no doubt, 
but scarcely true. So far from Almeria 
being sketched from the Princess Anne of 
Denmark, it was notorious that the author's 
head (and what he was pleased at that time 
to call his heart) was full of Mistress Anne 
Bracegirdle, a particularly fascinating actress, 
who, as Almeria, was intended to hear in the 
rhapsodies of Osmyn the true sentiments of 
William Oongreve I 
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The scene of the "Mourning Bride'* is 
l^id g|.t Granada. War had raged between 
Cjrauada and Valentia, and Almeria, daughter 
or itaiiiuel, King of Granada, had been taken 
pnsoi:ier by Anselmo, King of Valentia. 
^^^ oaptivity, however, was a very gentle one, 
and ^p0 long, instead of being treated as a 
capti-ve, she was accepted as a daughter,, 
and "betrothed to Alphonso, Anselmo's only 
sou* Meanwhile, Manuel had mustered 
to forces for a great effort, and appeared 
suddenly before the gates of Anselmo' s 
palace, on the very day on which his captive 
daughter had been wedded to Alphonso, the 
son of his enemy. Taken by surprise, and 
with no hopes of successful resistance, An- 
selmo fled, and in his anxiety to escape from 
the blazing ruins of his palace, he found him- 
self in the midst of the enemy's camp, and 
-vras taken prisoner. Fortune seemed to 
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smile on Manuel, for not only did Anselmo 
then fall into his hands, but news was brought 
him that the Queen and her son, with bis own 
daughter Almeria, were on board a small ship 
which had just set sail. A vessel was im- 
mediately sent in pursuit, and while the ship 
containing the fugitives was driven on to a 
rock and totally wrecked, the pursuers 
were so happy as to rescue Almeria from the 
waves, and restore her at length to her father, 
saved both from captivity and drowning. 

The good king Anselmo never recovered 
the horror of that day. In his prison at 
Granada he drooped and died, mourned alone 
by Almeria, to whom he had been more like 
a father than Manuel ever had. Scarcely 
was Anselmo dead, than the news arrived of 
King Manuel's return from the war, bringing 
with him many spoils, and a train of captives. 
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'Creneral rejoicings welcomed him, but in the 
Public festivity, one alone, the Princess 
-^Itneria, took no part. She came forward to 
g^^et her father, attired in deep mourning, 
and pleaded in excuse, that she had vowed 
*^ spend a year in " mourning and strict life," 
m acknowledgment of her deliverance from 
death. Manuel not unnaturally resented 
tMs overstrained devotion — 

** Your zeal to Heav*n is great ; so is your debt — 
Tet something too is dae to me, who gave 
That life which Heay'n preserved," 

^iid on reflection he began to suspect that 

^^Votion to Anselmo's memory had a good 

deal more to do with Almeria's mourning 

^^2tn any devotion to Heaven. It occurred to 

Wm that the moment of his triumph was a 

fitting one for banishing all old sorrows, and 

therefore he would reward the valour of 
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Garcia, the son of his old minister, Gonsalez,. 
with the hand of Almeria, who, in the rejoicing- 
of marriage would no doubt forget to culti- 
vate her sad recollections, and would throw 
aside her despondency. 

But at the very suggestion of a marriage- 
with Garcia, Almeria was utterly overcome,, 
and fainted away as the words commanding- 
the marriage preparations passed her father' & 
lips. Happily for her, Manuel's attention 
was distracted by the arrival of his chief* 
captives, Zara, a Moorish princess (whose 
husband, Albucacim, had been killed in the^ 
war) and Osmyn, one of her generals. Struck 
by the beauty of Zara, as well as reproached 
by her. bitter complaints at being led before- 
him in chains, Manuel ordered both Zara and 
Osmyn to be set at liberty ; but the very 
passion which he began to feel for Zara>. 
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caused him to look with suspicion on Osmyn, 
m W"lxoni Zara was evidently much interested. 
Osiuyxi himself stood before them all " with 
uowtxQQ^gjj eyes, with contracted brow, and 

sullexi port at once regardless of his 

cnaixxs, orliberty ; " and Zara, anxious to excuse 
taia apparent ingratitude in her favourite, 
explained that— 

** This gallant Moor in battle lost a friend. 
Whom more than life he lov'd, and the regret 
Of not avenging on his foes the loss 
Has caused this melancholj and despair." 

^ut the King's jealousy would not let him 

believe a word of this story ; he determined 

to watch his captives very closely, and to pay 

his court to Zara, in spite of Osmyn or any 

one else. . Meanwhile, in order to disguise his 

suspicions, he feigned interest in Osmyn's 

sorrow, and suggesting that perhaps his 

friend might be among the prisoners, and not 

G 
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among the killed, he ordered Gonsalez to 
search for him, and if possible restore him to 
Osymn. Osmyn's friend was a person of 
more importance in future events, than King 
Manuel suspected; but secure in his late 
success, he saw no danger in allowing com- 
munication between his prisoners, and when 
Heli, the lost friend, was found among the 
prisoners, no difficulty was made about his 
meeting with Osmyn. 

The eventful day came to an end, and the 
following morning was to witness the marriage 
of Garcia and Almeria. Overwhelmed with 
grief and terror, Almeria, with her friend 
Leonora, took advantage of the darkness of 
night to go and pour out her sorrows at the 
tomb of her old friend and father-in-law, 
Anselmo ; timidly they passed along among 
the dim aisles and pillars of an ancient temple 
till they found themselves trembling before 
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^^ iron gate which closed the burial-place 

*^ Anselmo. The silence and the mysterious 

^^Ur and scene had wrought their minds up 

^ a pitch of nervous excitement, wherein 

^Very little thing startled them, and yet all 

^a.i7vels seemed natural and in keeping. 

-^^^onora cried out that the "marble doors and 

^on grates '* of the tomb were open. Almeria 

hailed it as a friendly omen — 

** Snre 'tis the friendly yawn of death for me," * 

atid before her eyes rose the bright vision 
oi rest and happiness after death, in union 
with her lost Alphonso. Sinking on her 
knees, she cried with ecstacy — 

** My sonl enlarged from its vile bonds, will mount 
And range the starry orbs and milky ways 
Of that refulgent world, where I shall swim 
Li liquid light, and float on seas of bliss 
To my Alphonso's soul. O, joy too great ! 
O, extasy of thought ! Help me Anselmo ! 
Help me, Alphonso ; take me, reach thy hand — 
To thee, to thee, I call, to thee Alphonso, 
Oh, Alphonso ! "— 
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And as slie uttered tlie name, her voice- 
changed from the cry of longing to a sudden 
* terrified whisper, for, from the open gate of 
the tomb, slowly issued a figure that she- 
knew, and a sad voice followed — 

** Who calls that wretched thing that was Alphonso ? *' 

A few words of exclamation, and the truth- 
was revealed to both. In the captive Osmyn,. 
Almeria found Alphonso, the husband whom 
she believed to have been drowned, and wha 
had now come, ignorant that she still lived 
and mourned him as dead, to weep at' the 
tomb of the father whom he had followed into 
captivity, and was too late to rescue. The 
joy of husband and wife at being restored to 
each other was increased by another unex- 
pected event. Heli, whom Gonsalez had 
found without difficulty, and who had been 



I 

I 
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^^ that Osmyn was gone to Anselmo*s tomb, 

Speared, and was greeted as " Antonio ** 

^1 the two friends, whom he had believed 

'^'t to be dead. Secure in their Moorish 

^'^^^iiise, Osmyn and Heli, or rather Alphonso 

^^ Antonio were not likely to neglect any 

opportunity of escaping from captivity, and 

-^tonio, as the least suspected of the two, 

"^^s not long before he found himself far 

"^^Hi Granada, and at the head of a very pro- 

Boising rebellion. 

But meanwhile, things had been going 
terribly wrong at G-ranada. Scarcely had 
Almeria parted from Osmyn on that me- 
morable night, when his fellow captive Zara, 
attended by her chief eunuch Selim, crept 
softly to him through the gloom, and con- 
fessed under cover of the darkness, the 
passion which had mastered her. She re- 
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minded him how he had been cast,- half 
drowned, upon her coast, how she had nursed 
and tended him, how she had compelled her 
husband to undertake this war because she 
saw that he longed for vengeance on Manuel; 
" surely for that only one reward is possible r 

'* Look on me now ! from Empire fall'n to slavery ; 
Think on my sufferings first, then look on me, 
Think on the cause of all, then view thyself ! 
Beflect on Osmyn, and then look on Zara, 
The falPn, the lost, and now the captive Zara, 
And now abandoned. Say, what then is Osmyn ? 

OsH.— >" A fatal wretch. A hnge, stnpendons min, 

That, tumbling on its prop, crashed all beneath. 
And bore contignons palaces to earth. 

Zab. — ** Yet thns, thns falVn, thns levell'd with the vilest, 
li I have gained thy love, 'tis gloridna min ; 
Bnin! *tis still to reign, and to be more 
A qneen : for what are riches, empire, power, 
Bat larger means to gratify the will ? 
The steps on which 'we tread, to rise and reach 
Onr wish : and that obtained, down with the scaffolding- 
Of sceptres, crowns, and thrones : they've served their end 
And are like lumber, to be left and scorned. 

OsM.— ** Why was I made the instrument to throw 

In bonds the frame of this exalted mind ? ^ 
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^**' ** We may be free; the conqueror la mine, 

In chains nnseen I hold him bj the heart, 
And can nnwind and strain him as I please : 
Giro me thy love, I'll give thee liberty." 

^"Ut of course Zara pleaded in vain, and, 

eiir^,ge(j at her rejected love, she took advan- 

ta?^ of the unexpected arrival of Manuel on 

th^ sc^ne to denounce Osmyn to him, as 

having presumed to offer his affection to her, 

atxd to rival him, Manuel, in the suit for her 

hand. Thus, Osmyn was, without more 

delay, thrown into prison, and, as it happened, 

into the very cell from which his father's 

corpse had so lately been carried. And round 

this dungeon of Osmyn's the interest of the 

^tory now centres. Hither came Heli, to 

settle the final plans of his own escape, and 

the plotted rebellion ; hither came Zara., to 

beg his forgiveness for her revengeful act, 

and to promise that by her influence his 
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liberty shall be restored; and hither came 
Almeria, whose parting words are but half 
spoken, when the husband and wife, scarcely 
yet more than lovers, were interrupted by the 
return of Zara, with the King's signet, ready 
to free Osmyn. In vain Almeria dropped her 
veil, in vain Osmyn led her out through the 
darkest part of the dungeon ; jealousy had 
taken alarm, and instead of freeing him, Zara 
turned on him in terrible fury with threats 
of utmost vengeance, which she lost no time 
in carrying out. 

The King was informed of what had taken 
place, and an immediate order issued for 
Osmyn's execution. Meanwhile, Zara, swayed 
back from jealousy by love, repented bitterly 
her hasty act, and with the aid of her faithful 
Selim, laid a plot to save Osmyn. Under a 
pretext that the guards had been tampered 
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'^^tli, an order was issued that none but mutes 

slxould have access to the prison, and Zara 

^^Sgested to the King, that, owing to the 

^^*^xxioured disaffection of the guards, the 

•execution should take place privately in the 

prison — [intending to effect Osmyn's rescue 

^Y means of the mutes, who had been her own 

*Wes, and were now her fellow captives]. 

The enamoured king fell easily into the trap, 

^<i gave the necessary orders ; but Zara's 

J^lousy once again led her into a false step ; 

®^ a,nxious did she urge the exclusion of ally 

^^ipecially " the princess's self" from Osmyn's 

Prison, that the King's suspicions were excited, 

^^^ not only the King's, but Gonsalez's also. 

^ question drew from Zara the admission : 

" Tre heard her charity did once extend 
So far, to visit him at his reqnest. 

6oN.— "Ha!»' 

Kino. — " How ! She visit Osmjn ! What ! my daughter P 
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Selim OMtde). — " Madam, take heed ; or jou have mined all. 

I 

Zara. — ** And after, did solicit yon on his 
Behalf. 

King. — " Never. Yon have been misinformed. 

Zara. — " Indeed ! Then 'twas a whisper spread by some 
Who wish'd it so ; a common art in oonrts. 
I will retire, and instantly prepare 
Instruction for my ministers of death. 

^Exeunt Zara and SsLnr*. 

GoN. — " There's somewhat yet of mystery in this 5 

Her words and actions are obscnre and double. 
Sometimes concur, and sometimes disagpree. 
I like it not CasideJ, 

King.—" What dost thou think, Gonsalez, 

Axe we not much indebted to this fair one ?" 

GoN. — " I am a little slow of credit, sir, 

In the sincerity of woman's actions. 
Methinks this lady's hatred to the Moor 
Disquiets her too much,* which makes it seem 
As if she'd rather that she did not hate him ; 
I wish her mutes are meant to be employ'd. 
As she pretends. I doubt it now. Your guards 
Corrupted ? How ? By whom ? Who told her so ?" 
I' th* evening Osmyn was to die : at midnight 
She begg*d the royal signet to release him ; 
r th' morning he must die again; ere noon 
Her mutes alone must strangle him, or he'll 
Escape. This put together suits not well." 

* CompoAre Hamlet, act iii., s. 2. — " The lady protests too mnch, 

methinks." 
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Gonsalez's shrewdness was not lost upon 
King Manuelj and their suspicions soon led 
them so far as to suspect^ that Osmyn must 
have been a friend of that Alphonso whose 
name is so hateful both to the King and to 
Gonsalez, as standing in the way of their 
marriage project for Garcia, and that 
Almeria's visit to the prison was thus to be ac- 
counted for. But suspicion was soon turned 
into a truer direction, and one infinitely more 
dangerous for the unfortunate pair who had 
already suffered so much. In an interview with 
her father, Almeria, misunderstanding her 
father's reproaches, and thinking that he must 
have discovered the whole truth, incautiously 
revealed her own secret. Certainly, the King's 
words were well calculated to mislead her : — 

" Hear me, then t if thou can'st reply. Know, traitress 
I'm not to learn that cars*d Alphonso lives ; 
Nor am I ignorant that Osmyn is — " 

Alh. — ** Then all is ended, and we both most die." 
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But the King did not perceive the trutli at 
first, even then, and merely indignant at his 
daughter's persistent devotion to one whom 
he believed to be the ally of his greatest 
enemy, he repulsed her with terrible fury, 
and it was only as it were by accident that the 
real identity of Osmyn with Alphonso broke 
in upon his mind. 

Alm. — " No, never will I rise, nor lose this hold. 

Till you are movedi and grant that he may live I 

King. — *' Ha ! Who may live ? Take heed, no more of that : 
For, on my sonl he dies, tho* thou dnd I, 
And all shall follow to partake his doom. 
Away ! ofE ! let me go — Call her attendants. 

[Leonora and Women retwm. 

Alm. — " Drag me, harrow the earth with my bare bosom ; 
I will not go till you have spared my husband ! 

King.— " Ha ! husband I Which? who? 

Alm. — " He, he is my husband. 

Kino.— "Who? 

A.LM. — " Oh ! CfaintiTig.) 

Tho' you kill my husband 
He shall be mine still, and for ever mine. 
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KiWG.— « What husband ? Whom dost thou mean ? 

Goir.^« She raves ! 

Alm.— " Osmyn ! he is my husband ! " 

Of course this disclosure revealed to the 
King and to Gonsalez the treachery of Zara 
towards them, an^ it led to consequences 
fatal to one of them. The King, furious at 
the deception practised on him by the woman 
whom he loved, and to whom he had so 
weakly given way, and convinced beyond 
possibihty of doubt by an intercepted letter 
from Zara to • Osmyn promising him his 
release, resolved to take the first step towards 
vengeance by convicting her to her face; He 
ordered Osmyn to be stabbed at once in the 
prison, and his clothes to be brought to him; 
thinking to disguise himself in them, and to 
receive in his own person the words and atten- 
tions which Zara would no doubt lavish on 
the supposed Osmyn. 
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But others beside the King had been plotti 
Gonsalez, seeing that the existence of Alpho 
as Almeria's husband was fatal to Grarc: 
hopes, determined himself to despatch 
prisoner before Zara's plot to deliver 1 
could be carried out. The mute upon wh< 
person the letter from. Zara had been fou: 
had immediately stabbed himself — not dar 
to face his mistress ; and attired in his clotl: 
Gonsalez was enabled to enter Osmyn's pris 
in spite of the order that " none but mut€ 
might pass there. In the darkness of 
inner cell, where Osmyn had been chained 
the ground, the disguised minister hasi 
buried his dagger in the recumbent form. 

The deed was hurriedly but securely do 
and the murderer was in the act of steal: 
away from the prison, when he was met 
his son Garcia, agitated and anxiously se( 
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^S him with news of importance for the 
Kino— 

''The eaatemgate is to the foe betrajed. 
Who, but for heaps of slain that ohoak the passage, 
Had entered long ere now, and borne down all 
Before 'em to the palace walls. Unless 
The King in person animates our men 
Granada's lost ; and to confirm this fear, 
The traitor Perez, and captive Moor, 

■ 

Are through a postern fled, and join the foe. 

^^•^" Would all were false as that; for whom you call 
The Moor is dead. That Osmyn was Alphonso, 
Li whose heart's blood this poignard yet is warm. 

"^•"**" Lupossible ! for Osmyn was while flying, 
Pronounced aloud by Perez for Alphonso. 

^•^*-" Enter that chamber and convince your eyes 

How much report has wronged your easy faith.*' 

i^rom the fatal chamber, Garcia quickly re- 
^^ed horror-struck, for not Osmyn, but 
"^tig Manuel lay there stabbed to the heart, 
"disguised in the clothes which the captive 
^^d worn, and lying there in hopes of con- 
victing the faithless Zara of her treachery, he 
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had fallen a victim to his own craft, and been, 
stabbed by his friend and minister Gronsalez^ 
It was the beginning of the end ; the enemy 
forced the gates of Granada, and, with vic- 
torious Alphonso at their head, rushed to- 
wards palace and prison. 

Eager to rescue his Almeria, Alphonso* 
hurried forward, but she was not to be found 
in the palace, and full of apprehension, guided, 
perhaps, by the instinct of love, he sought 
her at last in the prison where he had so 
lately been confined. Here a terrible scene 
awaited him. On the threshold lay the 
eunuch Selim, stabbed by his mistress Zara 
in her paroxysm of rage and despair at learn- 
ing how Osmyn had escaped her. 

Further on, bending over a headless body,, 
which was wrapped in his own Moorish gar- 
ments, knelt Almeria, in the agony of des- 
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pair^ - ^hile, close by, was extended the dead 
form ofZara, her hand still grasping the 
cup from which ' she had drained the 
poisonous draught. It was a moment of 
dreadful suspense. Zara's mutes were point- 
iiig out to the weeping Almeria a way out of 
her sorrow. Zara, in her desperation, had 
provided two cups of poison, that she and 
Osmyn might at least die together, if they 
could not escape. One of these was yet un- 
touched, and, guided by the expressive signs 
of the mute slaves, Almeria was looking 
longingly at it, wavering, yielding to the 
dread temptation. The cup was even at her 
lips, when, with a hurried cry, Alphonso 
broke in, and the husband and wife, so long 
s ^parated, were at last united, and, in the 
midst of the gloomy and terrible scene 
which surrounded them, happiness beamed at 

H 
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last, and the Mourning of the Bride was 
ended. 

It will be seen that the plot is extremely 
complex towards the end of the play, and 
there are several intricacies and complica- 
tions of motive and incident involved in the 
development of it, which, for the sake of 
clearness, I have purposely omitted. It is 
almost inevitable that this should be so in 
a play where nearly every character is 
strongly drawn and consistently worked out. 
Manuel, Gonsalez, Selim, are all characters 
with distinct individuality, and as carefully 
studied by the author as Zara, Almeria, and 
Osmyn. In proof of which may be quoted 
the following passages— one assigned to 
Selim in a scene with Zara — 

SxL. — *' Avert it, Heaven, that jon should ever suffer 
For my defect ; or that the means which I 
Devis'd to serve should ruin your design, 
Fresoienoe is Heaven's alone, not giv'n to man. 
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If I have £ail*d in what, as being man, 
I needs most fail, impnte not as a crime 
My nature's want, bat panish nature in me. 
I plead not for a pardon, and to live, 
Bat to be panishd and forgiven ; " 

^nd the other, the speech of Gonsalez, on the 
discovery that he had killed the King — 

GoN. — " Oh, mj son ! from the blind dotage 

Of a father's fondness these ills arose. 

For thee IVe been ambitions, base and bloodj. 

For thee IVe plunged into this sea of sin ; 

Stemming the tide with only one weak hand. 

While the other bore the crown (to wreath thy brow), 

Whose weight has sunk me, ere I reached the shore.*' 

It would occupy far too much space to 
quote any considerable number of the fine 
passages from this great play ; but no account 
of it would be complete without giving the 
lines already alluded to as so highly praised 
by Dr. Johnson — Almeria's description of the 
temple. Whether they are strictly in place, 
or whether the calm tone of the lady's reflec- 
tions is quite in character with the situation 
of terror and anxiety in which she is just then 
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placed, may be a question for critics of the^ 
play, but as to the beauty of the lines there^ 
cannot be two opinions — 

"How reterend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose antient pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arch*d and ponderous roof, 
Bj its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranqnilitj. It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aking sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chilness to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice — my own affrights me with its echoes." 

The part of Almeria, originally designed 
for and '* created" by Mrs. Bracegirdle, was 
afterwards played by Miss Bellamy, Mrs* 
Yates, and Mrs. Oldfield. The celebrated 
comedian, Mrs. Clive, once essayed the heavy 
part of Zara, but; naturally, without success. 
Booth, Garrick, and Kean all acted Osmyn, 
but all seemed to have found a difl&culty in it 
which they never thoroughly surmounted. 
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^-Ve character of Zara was always a 

favourite one with the great tragic actresses 

of the last century, offering as it does more 

scope for the display of varied emotions 

than that of Almeria, and was especially 

famous in the hands of Mrs. Porter, Mrs. 

Pritchard, and Miss Younge; but Mrs. 

Siddons appears to haye been one of the most, 

if not the most, famous impersonator of this 

strange character, and to have realised most 

<50inpletely the picture drawn by Osmyn — 

" This woman has a soul 
Of godlike mould, intrepid and commanding, 
And challenges, in spite of me, my best 
Esteem. To this, she's fair, few more can boast 
Of personal charms, or with less vanity 
Might hope to captivate the hearts of kings. 
Bnt she has passions which outstrip the wind, 
And tear her virtues up as tempests root 
The sea." 

Her power must have been indeed won- 
•derful to have triumphed over the drawback 
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of such a costume as the following (whicl^ 
was her idea of Zara's dress) : — 

"A tall plume of gaudy feathers, green 
robe and train, yellow bodice, and white— 
petticoat, embroidered in colours."* 

It was in this play that Mrs. Siddong and 
Edmund Kean acted together for the first 
time since, when quite a boy, in 1800, Kean 
had played Arthur to her Constance in 
" King John." 

Mr. P. W. Hawkins writes : — 
" Her Zara on this occasion (Belfast, 1807) 
was as noble as ever. With a power and 
grandeur all her own, she depicted the 
" various passions which assail the captive 
" Queen. . . . There is a constitutional 
" weakness and want of energy in the 
** character of Osmyn, which render its de- 

• " Lives of the Kemblee/' Vol. iVp. 193. 






ii 
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^^^eation far from striking in the hands of 
^an/'* .... 



\. 



:r. Hawkins is pleased to describe the 
P^y itself thus:— 

This tragedy is so decked out with 

P^Xx-fcomime tricks, and so much arrayed in all 

*^^ idle pomp of redundant verbosity, that 

*'*^Ose who form an opinion of it with candour, 

^^l' experience little difficulty in assenting to 

**l^e judgment of Dr. Johnson — * that we are 

^tlxer amused by noise and stratagem than 

^^tertained by any true delineation of actual 

truth.' '' 

I do not know exactly why any one should 

be tempted to form an t/n-candid opinion on 

the subject, but I venture to think that the 

candid opinion of any true lovers of poetry 

or drama, will be exactly the opposite of Mr. 

* Hawkiiii' " Life of E. Kean," VoL I, p. 69.) 
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, Hawkins' ai^d Dr. Johnson's, and that they 
will willingly forgive the slight blemishes and 
occasional extravagances for the sake of the 
sustained beauty and power of the whole 
work. As to " the idle pomp of redund- 
ant verbosity," there is not half as much of 
it, in proportion, as there is in the few sen- 
tences of Mr. Hawkins' own critique of it ! 
And by Dr. Johnson's complaint of the want 
of " true delineation of natural truth," one is 
reminded of a certain proverb about people 
who " live in glass houses," for in any com- 
parison between Congreve's " Mourning 
Bride," and Dr. Johnson's own tragedy, 
" Irene," it would certainly not be " Irene " 
which could claim most truly to " delineate 
natural truth ! " 
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JANE SHORE. 

A Tragedy by N. Rowe, Esq. 

[Nicholas Rowe, b. 1673 ; d. 1718.] 



Tew writers of tragedy since Shakespear have 
■been so fortunate as the Laureate, Nicholas 
Bowe, in producing dramas which, by name 
at least, are still unforgotten. 

Of six works, all tragedies of the very 
jschool afterwards so successfully ridiculed 
out of existence by Sheridan, three at least 
^re associated with the palmiest days of Eng- 
lish acting; although we may forget that 
Howe penned " Ulysses,'' " The Royal Con- 
vert," and " Lady Jane Grey," he has fairly 
earned his bays by " Tamerlane," *' The Fair 
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Penitent," and " Jane Shore ; " and without' 
Bajazetj Galista, or Jane Shore, the triumphs 
of Barry and Kean, Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs.- 
Siddons would have been sensibly diminished. 

In outline, the sad story of Jane Shore is, 
of course, familiar to all readers of English 
history, and little originality can be claimed 
for Eowe in his treatment of either the story 
or the characters in this play. 

The Duke of Gloucester, afterwards^ 
Eichard III., is shown to us in the same- 
light in which he appears in Shakespear.. 
Although no prominence is given to the per- 
sonal deformity which Shakespear's "Glou- 
cester" feels so acutely,* yet we find re- 

* *' Cheated of feature by disBembling Nature, 
Deform'd, nnfiniBli'd, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made np. 
And that so lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at me aa I halt by them,'' &o. 

[Rich. III., Act I., so. 1. 
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peated in " Jane Shore '* the incident which 
takes place in " Richard III.," where Grlou- 
cester bares his withered arm, and lays that 
misfortune to the charge of Jane's witch- 
craflb — 

" I pray you all, tell me what they deserve 
That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft, and that have prevailed 
Upon my body with their hellish charms ? 

• • * * * 

Then be your eyes the witness of this ill ; 
See how I am bewitchM ; behold mine arm 
Is, like a blasted sapling, wither d up. 
And this is ]Sdward*s wife, that monstrous witch, 
Oonsorted by that harlot strumpet Shore^ 
That by their witchcraft have thus mark'd me*' 

[Rich. III., Act in., so. 4L 

The passage in Rowe's play is almost iden- 
tical — 

GlO's. — " To your most gprave determination 

I yield myself in all things and demand 
What punishment your wisdom shall think meet 
T* inflict upon those damnable contrivers 
Who shall with potions, charms, and witching drugpi- 
Practise against our person and our life P 
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Then judge yourselves, convince your eyes of tmth. 

Behold my arm, thus blasted, dry, and withered, 

Shnmk like a foul abortion, and decay'd 

Like some imtimely product of the seasons. 

Bobbed of its properties of strength and office ! 

This is the sorcery of Edward's wife 

Who, in con j notion with that harlot Shore 

And other like confederate midnight hags 

By force of potent spells, of bloody characters, 

And conjurations horrible to hear. 

Call friends and spectres from the yawning- deep, 

And set the ministers of hell at work 

To torture and despoil me of my life." 

[Jane Shosb, Act IV. sc. 2. 

ipere is a coincidence too strong to be acci- 
dental. We must either suppose that tlie 
Laureate knew Shakespear better than his 
audiences did, and trusted to their ignorance 
to conceal his theft, or else, more charitably, 
that he was fully convinced that " Imitation 
is the sincerest flattery ! " 

Certain it is that where any personages in 
^'Eichard III." appear in " Jane Shore " they 
appear identical. Rowe's " Glo'ster,*' " Hast- 
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^ff^;' and "Catesby," are Shakespear's in 

^oriOQ^ and in speech as nearly as Eowe could 

^^E^^ them, and poor " Jane " herself, 

^^Ixough her pride in " a pretty foot, a cherry 

'^?^ and a bonny eye" is over, still retains 

"^ passing pleasing tongue." In a play,. 

ho^Wever, which deals with matters and 

cl^S^Tacters of history, such coincidences are 

^ a certain extent unavoidable; and it is 

oi^Xy when the domestic interest of the story 

l^^comes merged in the intrigues of the 

Court, that we are insensibly reminded that 

* greater than Nicholas Rowe has placed 

^pon the stage the story of those gloomy 

days. 

The disturbances which followed on the 
death of Edward IV. had subsided, the Duke 
of Gloucester had been named Protector, or 
Regent, the little Princes, Edward of Wales 
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ttnd the Duke of York, were in safe keeping 
in the Tower of London, and the time seemed 
to Gloucester to have at length arrived when 
he might take more open steps to the accom- 
plishment of his ambitious designs on the 
Crown. 

By all the arts fiamiliar to an unscrupulous 
^nd underhand schemer, he had striven to 
make himself popular with the Lords of the 
Council, and to create a party favourable to 
himself and hostile to the memory of the late 
King and the claims of the little Prince Ed- 
ward. 

Appearances, however, had to be kept up, 
and, as though there were no thought of 
treachery or disaffection, the Council met to 
jBlx the day for the Prince's coronation, as 
Edward V. 

Gloucester, secure of his own position with 
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the great majority of the Council, only re- 
•quired to be assured of the allegiance of three 
of the Lords in particular, before he openly 
proclaiined his intention to seize on the Crown* 
Of these three, two — Sir Richard Ratcliffe 
And Sir William Catesby — speedily showed 
themselves favourable to Gloucester's design. 
Of the third, Lord Hastings, the most im- 
portant of all, neither Gloucester nor his 
adherents could feel certain. 

Hastings was known to have been fervent 
in his loyalty to Edward ; and though he had 
been imprisoned through the influence of the 
Queen, around the death-bed of Edward a 
reconciliation had taken place between the 
various heads of the contending parties whose 
factions had distracted the Court and kins:- 
dom. Solemnly the dying King had charged 
them — 
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K. Ed. — " Take heed you dally not before your king ; 
Lest He that is the Supreme King of kings 
Confound your hidden falsehood, and award 
Either of you to be the other's end. 

Hast. — " So prosper I, as I swear perfect love. 

BiYERS. — " And I, as I love Hastings with my heart. 

K. Ed. — " Madam, yourself are not exempt in this, 

Nor your son Dorset, Buckingham, nor you ; 
Tou have been factious one against the other, 
Wife, love Lord Hastings, let him kiss your hand ;. 
And what you do, do it unfeignedly. 

Q. Eliz. — *' Here, Hastings, I will never more remember 
Our former hatred, so thrive I and mine ! 

[EiCH. III., Act II., so. 1. 

After sucli oaths of reconciliation and' 
loyalty, it was exceedingly improbable that- 
Hastings would be found wanting in devotion 
to the young Princes, or willing to aid Glou- 
cester in robbing them of their kingdom. 
To the Duke of Gloucester, as Regent, he- 
was certainly friendly ; but would that friend- 
ship stand the * test of a change of title from- 
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*'Pr*otector'' to "King ? " The Dake could not 
tell 3 but knowing Hastings' character well, 
te augured' ill of his own chance of winning 
bina over. 

Circumstanced and position had combined 
to give Lord Hastings an influence and pro- 
minence which he could never have obtained 
by his character and talents alone. 

A thorough courtier, polished, refined, and 
highly educated, he was yet by no means re- 
• markable for natural gifts of intellect. Weak- 
minded, and easily led, he was at the same 
time prone to the unreasoning obstinacy so 
common in such characters. The woman 
whom he loved might lead him where she 
would ; yet, while he might be enticed to for- 
get his principles, he would cling with fierce 
tenacity to his prejudices. 
Was his honour and loyalty a principle, or 

I 
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a prejudice? Could the woman whom he 
loved tempt him to forget them ? 

For the answer to these questions Grlouces- 
ter waited anxiously ; so much depended on 
the woman's influence. And the woman had 
to be found, too. In this, seemingly, there 
was not much difficulty, for RatclifEe was able 
to state at once that Hastings' lady-love was 
one Alicia, a lady of birth and position, well 
known among the beauties of the Court. To 
secure her interest became, therefore, an ob- 
ject with the Duke of Gloucester. 

Circumstances, however, had meanwhile 
occurred which brought within easy reach of 
the Duke both the answer to his question 
and the interest of the Lady Alicia. 

Among the many sad memorials of the late 
reign was one blighted household — the gentle- 
man, a wealthy j.eweller named Shore, had 
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years before left his home and his country in 
shame and sorrow at his wife's conduct ; 
while she, in the pride of beauty and youth, 
caring little for her husband, when once she 
had secured her independence of action by 
marriage, had deserted the goldsmith to be- 
come the mistress of the King. 

Since that fatal step, however, she had 
lived a life of quiet luxury and ceaseless 
benevolence. The royal bounty which Ed- 
ward showered upon her was not squandered 
in dissipation, but employed in relieving dis- 
tress. The influence which he allowed her 
to gain over him was not used in favour of 
the undeserving, but ever exercised in the 
interests of clemency, justice, and peace. 

Yet this wide reputation for goodness and 
benevolence availed her but little when her 
royal master died. No longer the wealthy 
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and all-powerful lady, whose word was law 
to the Bang, she was simply Jane Shore, the 
late King's mistress ; hated by the Queen's 
party, because the King had loved her;, 
doubted by the Duke of Gloucester, because 
of her probable devotion to the sons of the 
man whom she had loved; scorned by the 
self-righteous and undetected, for her sin ;. 
regarded with jealousy for her wealth ; and 
looked on as half a witch for the magic power 
with which her face and tongue were gifted ; 
hers was, indeed, a sad and solitary home. The 
retribution for the past had begun already. 

She was not, however, absolutely friend- 
less. One kind neighbour, Belmour, watched 
over her interests ; one loving friend of her 
own sex, the lady Alicia, visited her ; and one 
devoted friend of the late King, Hastings^ 
promised her his powerful protection. 
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Such was her position at the time when the 
Protector had determined to win Lord Hast- 
ings, if possible, over to his cause. 

Two events occurred just then which 
affected her affairs. The one, apparently a 
trifling one, was the appointment of a new 
house steward, by name Dumont, an elderly 
man whom Belmour had procured for her 
from Antwerp; the other, of far more im- 
portance, was the seizure of all the lands and 
property which she held by gift from King 
Edward. 

This latter proceeding had for her a very 
:alarming aspect, for it seemed to show that 
most powerful influences were being used 
against her, and she had every reason to fear 
Titter ruin and beggary. 

Determined, however, to defend herself as 
far as possible, she placed in safe keeping 
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with her friend Alicia the casket contaiuing 
all her jewels and most precious valuables^ 
and obtained the kind offices of Lord Hast- 
ings to present a petition and statement of 
her case to the Lord Protector himself. 

The care of the jewels was willingly under- 
taken by Alicia, who, in accepting it, did her 
utmost to console her friend, bidding her not 
lose hope ; half playfully, half jealously, re- 
mindijig her that she possessed in Lord Hast-^ 
ings an advocate whose devotion to her cause 
would not be lessened by the hope of a smile 
from eyes still so bright, and thanks from 
lips still so tempting, " Hastings has eyes,*' 
she said— 

" The gentle lord has a right tender heart. 
Melting and easy, yielding to impression, 
And catching the soft flame from each new beanty ; 
But yours shall charm him long ! " 

Smiling mournfully, Jane reassured her 
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flattering friend — Love had brought sadness 
• enough into her life already ; henceforward 
she looked only for friendship, and found that 
not more in Hastings than in Alicia. 

Meanwhile Hastings had presented the 
petition to Gloucester, and had been gra- 
ciously received. The Duke perceived that to 
gi'ant a favour such as this to Hastings would 
be one step towards attaching him to his 
cause; but if, as was rumoured in some 
quarters, Hastings' championship of Mistress 
Shore was due to a stronger feeling than com- 
passion, it would be well for Gloucester himself 
to ascertain what influence she was likely to 
exercise over Hastings when he was called on 
to decide in favour of the rightful heir or the 
would-be usurper. Gloucester, therefore, 
desired that Jane Shore should attend and 
present her petition in person, and with this 
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concession Hastings was obliged to be con- 
tent. 

It was already night when Hastings ar- 
rived at Jane Shore's house to inform her of 
the result of his mission to the Protector. 
Report had for once spoken truly, and it was 
in hopes of a greater reward than mere grati- 
tude that he entered the apartment full of his 
good news. 

Alicia had judged her lover rightly, and 
Jane's beauty and charm of manner had cap- 
tivated Hastings in spite of his plighted faith 
to another; the thought of her completely 
filled his heart, and Alicia was well-nigh for- 
gotten. 

It was scarcely a pleasant surprise, there- 
fore, for him, when he saw that the lady who 
rose to receive him was none other than his 
betrothed, who was staying with her friend 
in her solitude and anxiety. 
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Jane was absent at the moment, and the 
plighted lovers thus met alone. The lateness 
•of the hour was ample warrant for the look 
of surprise and suspicion with which Alicia 
greeted him, and a guilty conscience checked 
the ready flow of words in explanation. He 
stammered something about his anxiety to 
serve Jane as a friend of hers, but every word 
•and look helped to change her suspicions into 
certainty ; and she replied with a quiet sar- 
casm which he vainly attempted to ignore — 



(til 



'Tis well, Madam ; but I would see your 
ineud." 

At this simple request, the wronged lady 
lost her self-control entirely, and poured out 
ou her detected betrayer a torrent of indig- 
nant reproaches. 

Of course, this was once for all fatal to her 
own hopes of winning him ; if Woman fails to 
rule by gentle means there is no chance for 
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her when she tries to wield the dangerous 
weapon of violence and vituperation. 

Hastings, the worshipper of soft and gentle 
beauty, was only hardened and disgusted by 
the spectacle of a female Fury, and irritated 
by the venomous tongue of a virago ; but, 
with more self-command than might have 
been expected, he answered soothingly, i€ 
falsely — 

" If you are wise, and prize your peace of mind, 
Yet take the friendly coansel of my love ; 
Believe me true, nor listen to your jealousy. 
Let not that devil which undoes your sex. 
That cursed curiosity, seduce you. 
To hunt for needless secrets, which neglected 
Shall never hurt your quiet ; but once known, 
Shall sit upon your heart, ptnch it with pain. 
And banish the sweet sleep for ever from you. • 
Gro to — ^be yet advised." 

But Alicia was provoked beyond the bounds 
of reason, and the calm tones of her lover's 
voice only confirmed her in believing that hiS' 
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lieart was no longer to be moved by anj word 
or look of hers, 

" Dost thou in scorn preach, patience to my 
rage," she stormed, " and bid me tamely sit, 
like a poor contented idiot, down, nor dare to 
thmk thou'st wronged me ? Ruin seize thee, 
and swift perdition overtake thy treachery ! 
Have I the least remaining cause to doubt ? 
Hast thou endeavour'd once to hide thy false- 
hood? E'en now thy eyes 

avow it, now they speak, and insolently own 
the glorious villainy." 

Thus attacked, and seeing that all hope of 
reconciliation was at an end, Hastings sul- 
knly turned on her with the bitter confession 
of the truth — the bondage of her love had 
l>6on a bitter one, and he had broken it; 
^Wffied by her ceaseless querulousness and 
endless complaints and reproaches, he had 
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gladly thrown down the burden of his troth 
to her, and looked with hope and relief to the 
repose of a less tempestuous attachment. 
Then, with sarcasm bitter as her own, lie 
pointed the cruel confession, murmuring as 
if to himself — • 

" Be present to me now my better angel 1 

Preserve me from the storm that threatens now ! 
And if I have beyond atonement sinn'd, 
Let any other kind of plague overtake me, 
Sol escape the fnry of that tongne 1 " 

** Thy prayer is heard," she replied, 
fiercely, 

" I go ; but know, proud lord, 
However thou scorn' st the weakness of my sex, 
This feeble hand may find the means to reach thee." 

The threat of revenge with which the 
furious woman left him weighed little on his 
mind ; for everything else was forgotten in 
the thought of Jane, to whom he was now 
free to confess his passion. Calm and serene 
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Blxe entered, and bowed low her gratitude for 
l^s kind offices at Court, and his speedy com- 
^"^"Unication of the Duke's reply. His first 
"^ords, however, showed her that more waa 
"to follow ; he seemed strangely agitated, and 
sHe, poor woman, too well skilled in reading 
the language of man's passion, saw in the 
glittering eye and trembling hand the avowal 
that was coming. Gently she drew back, 
^-ud. strove to divert his conversation, but it 
^as useless ; words were spoken which she 
could not mistake, and Hastings knelt before 
l^er, a confessed admirer. But he had no 
iuexperienced girl to deal with ; with the self- 
command of a woman of the world, she faced 
Mm without a touch of passion, and calmly 
reasoned with him on his folly ; even when, 
with an unmanly meanness which showed 
him indeed contemptible, he dared to allude 
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to days gone by, she never faltered in self- 
<5ontrol, but bore the insult and reproach 
with unmoved composure. It was only when, 
maddened by passion and impatient of re- 
pulse, he threw his arms round her, and 
would have taken by force the embrace which 
fihe denied, that her courage forsook her and 
she uttered one ringing shriek for help. In 
an instant the door flew open, and a powerful 
arm hurled back the insolent lord, while pale 
with anger the new steward, Dumont, stood 
between his mistress and her assailant. 
Beside himself with rage Hastings drew his 
sword, but was instantly disarmed by his 
unexpected antagonist ; he could only retire 
crest-fallen but vowing vengeance, as Du- 
mont with haughty courtesy handed him 
back his sword, saying : 



" Wear your sword : and know, a lord 
Opposed against a man, is bat a man ! 
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The events of this evening gave a new and 
^tal turn to the tide of Jane 'Shore's fortunes. 
fer friend Alicia had become a bitter foe, 
^lirough jealousy of Lord Hastings' attachment 
t^ her ; her protector, Hastings, had left her 
X:ii anger, and bent on revenge for her repulse ; 
l:ier guardian, Dumont, had incurred the re- 
sentment of Hastings also ; and thus, while 
lier defences were terribly weakened, her 
enemies had received a powerful reinforce- 
ment from the scanty ranks of her friends. 
Two courses alone remained to her ; the one 
to abandon all hopes of retaining her pro- 
perty, and to accept an unexpected offer, 
xnade to her by her faithful Dumont, of a 
secluded retreat in the country, which Bel- 
xnour had prepared for her, where she might 
live retired and in concealment ; the other to 
-avail herself of Gloucester's permission, and 
present her petition at the earliest oppor- 
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tunity. Unfortunately for herself, she chose 
the latter, and on the very next day appeared 
in the audience chamber at the Court, with 
the all-important paper in her hand, ready to 
present to the Regent as he passed by. In 
this chamber she met again her friend Alicia,, 
ignorant as yet of the scene which had taken 
place between that lady and Hastings ; and 
deceived by her manner (which she was care- 
ful to disguise) Jane greeted her as usual. 

Perhaps even Alicia's hypocrisy might not 
have so entirely deceived her, had not her- 
mind been full of a new trouble which 
had come upon her /)nly that morning, and 
had shown her the absolute necessity of pre- 
senting her petition, and gaining the Pro- 
tector's favour, if possible, without delay.. 
Her new ally, Dumont, had been suddenly 
arrested and carried off to prison, and she- 
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knew too well to whose influence this must 
be ascribed. She had barely time to inform 
Alicia of this, and to show her the petition 
which she had prepared, when the great doors 
were thrown open, and the Protector appeared, 
accompanied by RatclifEe, Catesby, and the 
whole Court. Hastings was not yet among 
them, and hailing his absence as a good omen, 
Jane hastily stepped forward and placed in 
Gloucester's hand the paper, which Alicia 
had quickly folded up and handed back to 
her on the entrance of the Court. 

Little did she know what she had done, 
or of what a vile plot against herself she had 
been unconsciously made the instrument. 
The paper which she had presented to the 
Protector was one which Alicia had secretly 
prepared . to further her own ends of ven- 
geance, and which in the momentary con- 
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fusion caused by the entrance of the proces- 
sion, she had craftily substituted for Jane's 
own petition. 

Gloucester received the paper with princely 
courtesy, and dismissed the ladies with pro- 
mises of assistance. But when, after they 
had retired, he proceeded to open and read 
the supposed petition, he was not a little 
startled and amazed to read as follows : 

** Wonder notf princely Qlosterf at the notice 
This paper brings you from a friend unknown. 
Lord Hastings is inclined to call you master, 
And "kneel to Richard as to England's King; 
But Shore* s bewitching wife misleads his heart, 
And d/raws away his service to King Edward's sons ; 
Drive her a/way, you break the charm that holds him, 
And he and all his powers attend on you.** 

The fiendish malice which had inspired this 
production was only equalled by its dexterity. 
Alicia had subtly calculated that it must in 
any case lead to the ruin of the two beings 
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whom she now hated as much as she had 
before loved them. And as she had foreseen, 
so it turned out. 

The entrance of Hastings was the sign 
for Gloucester at once to test his loyalty. 
Craftily drawing him on, he elicited from 
him expressions of devotion to the cause of 
the Kttle Princes ; of confidence in him 
(Grloucester) as their ablest guardian, and 
of distrust of any who might be seeking 
to spread disaffection and discontent. So 
exactly did all this tally with the statements 
m the anonymous paper, that the charge 
against Jane Shore seemed already to be half 
proved. It only needed that Gloucester 
should act on the hint conveyed to him in the 
letter in his next interview with Jane herself. 

Accordingly, when the poor lady next 
presented ' herself before the Protector, to 
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learn the result of her petition, he received 
her with every appearance of friendly interest^ 
promised his attention to her case, and 
proceeded to enquire the truth of certain 
rumours, which, he said, had reached him,, 
that she still took an interest in and even 
longed to influence the course of State affairs.. 
Her reply was characteristic — 

" Oh, that the busy world, at least in this, 
Would take example from a wretch like me ! 
None then would waste their hours in foreign thoughts. 
Forget themselves, and what concerns their peace 
To search with prying eyes for faults abroad, 
If all, like me, considered their own hearts. 
And wept their sorrows which they found at home ! " 

With good-humoured irony Gloucester 
feigned to disbelieve this. " I know thy 
power," he said, and then hinted that her 
influence over Hastings was well known, and 
that she might use it in such a way as to 
confer a favour upon him in return for his 
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protection of her interests. He then craftily 
flet before her the danger to the kingdom 
that must result from the infancy of Edward's 
children, and hinted that the Council had 
proposed to set aside their claim in favour of 
«ome " abler " ruler. " This wise plan," said 
he, " Hastings opposes." " Does he ? " said 
Jane — 

" Then reward him for the noble deed, just Heav*n ! 
For this one action guard him and distinguish him 
With signal mercies, and with great deliverance ! 
*' Save him from wrong, adversity, and shame ! 
Let never fading honours flourish round him, 
And consecrate his name, ev*n to time's end ! *' 

Not prepared for such an outburst, Glou- 
tjester coldly reminded her that she wa^ 
scarcely taking the way to secure his favour, 
hut the generous woman had forgotten self 
in the recollection of the dead King's constant 
kindness and his children's helplessness; 
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the usurper's threat fell lightly on her ears,, 
till she was startled back to recollection by 
the sentence which, in the hearing of all the 
Court, Gloucester pronounced upon her : 

■ 

** Spurn her into the street ! There let her perish. 
And rot npon a dunghill. Through the citj 
See it proclaimed that none, on pain of death. 
Presume to give her comfort, food, or harbour ; 
Who ministers the smallest comfort, dies. 
Her house, her costly furniture and wealth 
We seize on, for the profit of the State, 
Away ! Begone ! " 

Then, for one moment, Jane looked around 
and realised her awful position; no gaze of 
love or pity now met the eyes which had for 
years looked on none but flattering and 
admiring faces ; no hand of sympathy was 
extended to her whose hand so many lips had 
bent to kiss — in all the world she stood there 
alone. Slowly before them all she knelt, but 
not to them : 
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"Oh, Thou most righteous Judge," she 
prayed, 

" Humbly, behold ! I bow myself to Thee, 
And own Thy jnstice in this hard decree ! 
No longer, then, my ripe offences spare, 
Bnt what I merit let me learn to bear. 
Yet, since 'tis all my wretchedness can give, 
For my past crimes my forfeit life receive ; 
No pity for my sufferings here I crave, 
And only hope forgiveness in the gp^ve." 

Silently, awed in spite of themselves, the 
guards raised her and led her out to her 
awfiil penance, while Gloucester and his 
satellites passed on to the Council Chamber, 
to complete his work by destroying Hastings. 
Pulling up his sleeve and showing his withered 
arm, G-loucester appealed to the pity and 
superstition of all by charging Hastings and 
Jane Shore with having been accomplices of 
the Queen his enemy, and having thus muti- 
lated him by witchcraft. Hastings was 
arrested immediately on a charge of high 
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treason, and carried ofE to prison to await a 
speedy execution. 

Before, however, he could be removed from 
the palace a frantic woman broke through 
the circle of the guards, and forced her way 
to Hastings' feet. It was Alicia, already wild 
with horror at the result of her treacherous 
act, come to plead for a last kind word, and 
for pardon at least from the man whom she 
had ruined. The sad interview was hurried 
over by impatient guards, fearing the tyrant's 
anger ; but it lasted long enough for tearfiil 
reconciliation between the former lovers, and 
in touching words Hastings bid her fare- 
well : 

" Here, then, exchange we mntnal forgiveness : 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee, be all forgotten. 
As here my soul acquits thee of my death, 
As here I part without one angry thought. 
As here I leave thee with the softest tenderness. 
Mourning the chance of our disastrous loves. 
And begging Heaven to bless and to support thee." 
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It had been well if all had ended here, but, 

'Chivalrously true to his self-imposed task of 

protecting Jane, he added one word of plea 

for her, and prayed Alicia to ^pare her further 

Dialice. With a woman of Alicia's vindictive 

•and uncontrollable nature, and in her present 

taJf.frantic state, the words had been better 

left unsaid. As the doors closed for ever 

behind Hastings, Alicia's first reflection was 

'^'My rival ! His last words were a blessing 

on her ; his last thoughts hung on her ! " 

How she brooded over this in the solitude of 

her own home, appeared from an incident of 

■the following night. 

In the silence of the evening a timid knock 
vas heard at the door : a feeble and fainting 
iT^oman leaned against the porch, and prayed 
for one word with Alicia. In vain the 
Bervant repulsed her; in vain she bid him 
recognise in her her mistress' friend and 
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neighbour : " I know you/* he replied, " I 
know my orders too." She sank helpless 
upon the door step and refused to move. At 
length the door opened, and a face white as 
her own looked upon her ; and so Jane Shore 
and Alicia met for the last time. Even Jane 
in her misery drew back appalled ; there was 
no recognition of her in those wild eyes, no 
pity for her in those hard drawn lips, no 
answer to her entreaty, but stem words of 
scorn and cruelty. One word, her own name,, 
recalled the wandering mind for an instant. 
Alicia's look turned enquiringly upon the 
face of her former friend, and knew her ; but 
for one moment. With that recognition came 
like a flash the memory of the man whom she 
had loved, and ruined for the sake of the 
woman before her, and with an awful shudder 
she turned away, and ran shrieking into the- 
darkness. 
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This was the last drop of misery in the cup 
which the unhappy Jane Shore had to drink. 
For two days and nights had she wandered 
fasting up and down the pitiless city streets 
since she had left the great cathedral porch, 
where her penance had begun. 

And now nature could bear no more, and 
she lay fainting at Alicia's door. 

But stealthy footsteps approached, and the 
glimmer of a lantern fell on the soiled white 
robe ; and in a moment more Belmour and 
Dumont were bending over her. They were but 
just in time. By Belmour' s aid Dumont had 
escaped from prison, and had hastened to the 
aid of his mistress ; but no more to resume 
his post as servant, for his disguise so care- 
fully worn was now removed, and instead of 
the form which she had known as her steward, 
the dying woman recognised her husband. 
The truth appeared at last, but too late. Had. 
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she but consented to his plan of giving up all 
and seeking that country home of which he 
had told her, she might have found peace and 
happiness of which she never dreamed in the 
restored love and forgiveness of her wronged 
husband. Now it was too late for all but 
tears of penitence, and whispers of pardon- 
Little cared they that Catesby and his guards 
thronged round them, and desecrated that 
parting scene ; her husband's kiss was on her 
brow, his words of love alone sounded in her 
^ar, as she passed away with the only smile 
of real happiness which had wreathed her 
lips for years, whispering : 



It 



** All is well, and I shall sleep in peace. 



"** 'Tifl very dark, and I have lost yon now : — 
Was there not something I would have bequeathed you ? 
But I have nothing left me to bestow, 
JSTothing but one sad sigh. Oh ! mercy, Heav*n ! " 
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The absence of any lighter vein of thought 
or underplot to contrast with the gloomy 
colouring of the chief incidents in this play, 
is well compensated for by the variety of 
interests and distinct motives which con- 
tribute to bring about the catastrophe of tho 
piece. Prominently as Jane Shore herself 
stands forward as the central interest of the 
^hole, the attention is artfully diverted from 
dwelling too constantly upon her misfortunes 
V the introduction of the political designs of 
Gloucester, the passion and jealousy of Alicia, 
^^d the patriotism of Hastings ; all of which 
^^© so ,skilfully worked into the fabric of the 
^^in story that they add to its interest with- 
^^t encumbering it. 

The part of Hastings does not offer much 

^^^ope for the powers of a leading actor, and 

"ti.^re is no record of any great success having 
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been achieved in it. Mrs. Siddons played 
both Alicia and Jane Shore, and as Jane, 
especially in the closing scene of the play, is 
said to have produced a marvellous effect. 
It is not surprising that an actor who had 
distinguished himself as Richard III. should 
have given an effective portraiture of 
Gloucester, and we can therefore well be- 
lieve that, in the hands of John Kemble, this 
part was one of the most striking in the 
play. 

Enough has already been quoted inciden- 
tally to give an idea of the diction of " Jane 
Shore," but I cannot part with this drama 
without giving one passage which contains 
the moral of the whole— a moral which 
modern Society would do well to lay to heart. 
It is Jane who speaks — 
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" Why ehonld I think that man will do for me 
What yet he never did for wretches like me P 
Mark, by what partial justice we are judged ; 
Such is the fate unhappy women find, 
And such the curse entail'd upon our kind, 
That man, the lawless libertine, may rove 
Free and unquestion'd through the wilds of love ; 
While woman, sense and nature's easy fool, 
If poor, weak woman swerve from virtue's mle, 
If, strongly charmed, she leave the thorny way, 
And in the softest paths of pleasure stray, 
Buin ensues, reproach, and endless shame, 
And one false step entirely damns her fame ; 
In vain with tears the loss she may deplore. 
In vain look back on what she was before ; 
She sets, like stars that fall, to rise no more ! " 
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CATO. 



A Tragedy by Mr. Addison. 



[Joseph Addison, b. 1672 ; d. 1719.] 



If a moralist were in search of a striking* 
example to illustrate the vanity of human 
greatness and the short-lived splendour of 
success, he might find it in the history of* 
Addison's once famous tragedy. Probably 
no play ever caused such a " sensation " in 
England upon its first production as "Cato/*' 
when it appeared in 1713. Yet its author 
had but a few years of life wherein to enjoy 
the reputation which it brought him, or the- 
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titlo of ** the great Mr. A-ddison " which 
wa^s bestowed upon him in its honour ; while 
it furnished Pope with the sting for two of 
tho bitterest lines of his famous satire, * 
an-d now, banished capriciously from the 
stetge, remaifis embedded as a fossil in the 
niass of " classic " English literature which 
BO few people ever look at, and is barely pre- 
Bex*^ed from oblivion by the " elegant ex- 
trstcts'' which appear in some volumes of 
selections. 

-And yet no one can read the play without 
P^^onouncing its past fame to have been well 
i^oxited, and its present oblivion most unjust. 
It is well that Addison did not live to see 
" Gato " ignored, for the great poet loved 
^•d. miration, and was impatient of censure or 

* " Like Cato give his little Senate laws, 
And sit attentive to his own applause." 
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neglect. As Pope said of him, lie was " too 
solicitous for that kind of praise which, God 
knows, is but a very little matter after 
all!" 

On its first production, " Cato " ran for 
thirty-five nights — a very long run for those 
times. " All the laurels of Europe," writes 
Thackeray, " were scarcely sufficient for the 
"author of this prodigious poem. Lauda- 
"tions of Whig and Tory chiefs, popular 
" ovations, complimentary garlands from 
** literary men, translations in all languages, 
"delight and homage from all — save from 
" John Dennis, in a minority of one." 

Pope had not yet quarrelled with Addison, 
and willingly wrote the Prologue to the play; 
— the prologue, from which he afterwards bor- 
rowed a line for his satire upon " Atticus," 
and which contains several lines such as Pope 
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^ flighted to write, and Pope's imitators ever 
*i3ice have tried to copy, e.g, : — 

" To raise the genins uid to mend the heart." 

" And calls forth Boman drops from British eyes." 

'* Greatly falling in a falling state.'* 

« Sv*n when prond Csdsar, *mid triumphal cars, 
The spoils of nations and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain and impotently great," &c. 

" The world's great victor pass'd unheeded by." 

Of the reception of " Cato," Pope wrote to 
ir W. Trumbull, his patron : — 

" Cato was not so much the wonder of 
Rome in his days as he is of Britain in ours; 
and though all the foolish industry possible 
has been used to make it thought a party 
play, yet, what the author once said of 
another, may be most properly in the world 
' applied to him on this occasion — 

" « Envy itself is dumb — in wonder lost ; 

And factions strive who shall applaud him most.' 
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" The numerous and violent claps of the 
" Whig party on the one side of the theatre,, 
"were echoed back by the Tories on the 
" other ; while the author sweated behind the 
" scenes with concern to find their applause 
" proceeding more from the hands than the 
" head." 

It may well be that even party ingenuity 
failed to make political capital out of " Cato.'** 
Neither Whig nor Tory could consent to see 
in the hopeless position of Cato and his 
" little Senate " at Utica a type of their own 
condition at that moment, nor was there the 
slightest excuse for any one (however great 
the desire to arrogate to himself the praises 
and virtues of Cato and to identify his 
opponents with the plentifully-abused CsBsar),, 
to claim for himself the glory of " falling 
greatly in a falling State I " 
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In the theatre, therefore, Cato healed the 
-quarrels of the House of Commons and the 
Coffee-house : even literary rivalry was for- 
gotten ; the essayist Steel, the poet Tickell, 
"tto dramatic authors Hughes, Young, and 
^Ixilips, and the laureate Eusden, sang its 
P^^ses in lines which were afterwards pre- 
"fi^ed to the printed copy of the play, and the 
S^xieral sentiment of which was concisely 
'^^resed by Ambrose Philips — 



iVA »» 



" The Muse " had " trinmphed, where the Patriot failed. 

It must be confessed that what produced 
-all this chorus of admiration was not so much 
an exciting story, or a strikingly dramatic 
spectacle, as a poem full of noble sentiments 
expressed in the most perfect English. For 
purposes of dramatic interest, Addison's good 
people are a trifle too good. Cato's whole 
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family have inherited their father's virtues, and 
have caught the trick of their father's tongue 
to such a degree, that they become rather 
provoking on the stage, like the terribly per- 
fect children whom we meet with in certain 
stories " with a purpose." One longs for 
one of them to commit some slight yaw^ pas ; 
to do something to account for the depressing 
lowness of the family spirits. Their excel- 
lence is beyond a doubt, but, unfortunately, 
their high principles raise so many scruples 
at every turn, that life in such a family must 
have been excessively miserable for an or- 
dinary human being, whose philosophy cannot 
always subdue his frailties I 

In the list of the characters, we have two 
unmitigated villains — one a traitor, and the 
other both traitor and hypocrite — unre- 
deemed by a spark of merit or virtue ; while- 
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v^erybody else is so full of perfections that 
e entrance of either of the bad people be- 
^^mes a positive relief, to such a pitch of 
oral exaltation is the hearer strung I 
The even flow of the magnificent senti- 
ents and classic lines, which adds so much 
the beauty of " Cato " as a poem, certainly 
^ssens its power from a dramatic point of 
iew. There is a want of human interest, 
ecause there is so little incident arising 
rem human weakness or folly. Yet, heavy as 
^ * Cato " is as an acting play, it is undeni- 
ably a great work, and we, in these days of 
^Vonderful scenery and exciting stage inci- 
dents, — we, who so often read rapturous 
criticisms of real waterfalls, real railway trains, 
terrific leaps from real housetops, or mar- 
Tellous climbs up real walls — may learn a 
lesson from those audiences of a century and 
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a half ago, who could be charmed by the 
dialogue of " Cato " into blindness to its want 
of action and incident. ' 

The intestine quarrels which had so long 
disturbed the Roman Republic, and had 
divided the party of Julius Caesar from the 
party of Pompey as completely as if they 
had been separate nations, were drawing to 
their close, and victory seemed to be finally 
declaring itself on the side of Caesar. Pompey 
and his adherents, pursued into Greece by 
Caesar, had suffered a crushing defeat at 
Pharsalia, and Pompey had escaped, only to 
be murdered in Egypt at the command of 
Ptolemy. Another fugitive from Pharsalia 
was Marcus l^ortius Cato. This famous 
patriot, to whom Cicero had given the title of 
" Father of his Country," had from the first 
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spected and opposed the ambitious designs 
CaBsar, and had attached himself to the 
P^rty of Pompey, regarding the latter as the 
^ ^ ss dangerous of the two to the liberties of 
ome, and as her protector, in that he re- 
nted Caesar. After the defeat of Pompey's 
my at Pharsalia, Cato with his family and 
^ 'fiends took refuge at his native Utica, and 
*^Oere, with the remnant of the army, and 
"^Vith his Numidian allies under their young 
-t^rince Juba and his general, Syphax, he 
"Collected all who represented the patriotic 
party of Rome — the scanty semblance of the 
Senate, — and awaited Caesar in calm defiance. 
The character of this great man was an 
embodiment of every virtue that a Roman 
held dear ; the ruggedness of the early Roman 
was, in him, tempered by the influence of 
later culture and Greek philosophy, without 
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losiDg any of its strengtli. Entire self-re- 
pression, sacrifice of eVery personal feeling, and 
even of every natural affection, for the sake 
of Rome and her liberties, had become in him 
more than a theory — ^it was a passion, and" 
apparently the one passion of his life; and 
this he had impressed, with energy amounting 
to sternness, on the minds of his sons 
Fortius and Marcus, and his daughter Marcia, 
who shared his refuge at ITtica. In the crisis 
of his country's fate, as he regarded it, with 
only himself to stand between Cassar and the 
freedom of Rome, Cato swept aside all other- 
thoughts ; all lesser interests in life gave way 
to that : private friendships or quarrels, love,, 
jealousy, ambition, fear, must all be forgotten 
till the dread suspense was over — ^till Caesar 
had either confessed himself the friend and 
servant of the State, or till resistance should 
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i^ve been for the last time powerless to oppose 
Wtn, and Roman liberty be crushed beyond 
hope. 

J^aithful to his principles, when his friend 
tb.e Senator Sempronius came to him to con- 
fess his love for Cato*s daughter, Marcia, and 
to ask for her hand, the ** Father of his 
Ooxmtry" sternly refused him; and by so 
ioing, as Sempronius fell far short of the 
stoic virtue of Cato, converted him into a 
dangerous enemy. This was doubly un- 
fortunate, as there was in TJtica another who, 
with no cause for personal dislike of Cato,. 
was yet restless, eager to join the victorious 
army of Cassar, and weary of the stern 
discipline of TJtica — the Numidian General 
Syphax. These two malcontents quickly 
became aware of each other's sentiments, and 
plotted treachery under the very eye of Cato. 
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Syphax was to win over the Prince Juba, if 
possible, and, in the event of a battle, to 
mutiny, and, with the Nnmidian soldiers, to 
desert to Caesar; while Sempronius was 
to throw all the weight of his eloquence in 
the Senate house into the scale of war, before 
submission, and to precipitate a battle which, 
by the desertion of the Numidians, must 
prove fatal to Cato. Before, however, actually 
committing himself to this treacherous line 
of conduct, Sempronius resolved to make 
one more attempt to secure the object of his 
wishes. No longer appealing to Cato himself, 
he sought young Fortius Cato, and begged 
his interest with his father and sister. But 
Fortius was a true Cato : like his father, he 
reproached the Senator with entertaining 
thoughts of selfish passion at a time when his 
country's fate hung in the balance, and with 
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'^filling to speak to Maroia of love while her 
'^tier's life was in danger. This reply finally 
"Voided Sempronius. 

*' Curse on the stripling," he muttered ; 
lEow he apes his sire, ambitiously senten- 
tious I " 

Clearly there was no hope of his winning 
^^£ircia by the consent of her family ; but 
''^lien all should be over, and Caesar victorious 
t^y his help, he might then fairly claim her as 
t^is reward, and Caesar would grant his re- 
quest ; nay, he would make it a condition. 
** If I give up Cato, I claim, in my reward, 
Ixis captive daughter." With such resolves, 
Sempronius turned his steps towards the 
Senate House, whither, on this all-important 
^Homing, Cato had summoned all that re- 
inained of the great Roman Senate, to de- 
liberate on the attitude to be assumed towards 
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CaBsar, who was hourly expected to appear 
before the gates of Utica. 

Meanwhile Fortius had hurried from the 
selfish pleadings of Sempronius to the more 
congenial sounds of war-like preparation, and 
to the necessary duty of animating the failing 
courage of the troops. Action and concen- 
tration of energy on his military duties were 
necessary for him, he felt, if he would be true 
to his father s training, and to the sentiments 
which he had uttered to Sempronius. For 
had he given way to the impulse of Self, as 
Sempronius had done, he, too, could gladly 
have turned from thoughts of war and danger 
to dreams of happiness and love. But this 
was doubly forbidden him : not only did 
patriotism stand in the way, but his love for 
and obligations to his brother Marcus also 
bid him firmly repress the passion which 
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would fain have filled his heart. For Marcus 
iad confided to his brother his love for Lucia, 
the daughter of Gate's dearest friend, the 
Senator Lucius. The affection between the 
^^•otherB was very great — a bond of friend - 
^Ixip as strong as the bond of blood ; and true 
''^^ that friendship, Fortius never revealed to 
-*^«^Iarcus that he, too, loved Lucia, and that his 
^^^^aly selfish dream had been to win her for 
^^^Xmself. He even promised, in reply to 
jus' passionate entreaties, that he would 
his brother's cause with her ; and then 
«ntly recalling Marcus to his duty to his 
-country, he encouraged him to repress, for 
le present, this weakness of his heart, to 
^^^^^^'"^emember his father s counsels, and to take 
ittem by the young Numidian Frince Juba, 
10, though (as they both well knew) he 
their sister Marcia, devoted himseK 
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steadily to his warlike duties, and had not 
breathed a word of his desires or hopes to- 
their father. Thus it was that, animated by 
the bright example of the patriot statesman,, 
these three noble youths were striving to 
overcome the first and strongest longing of 
early manhood, and to repress word or look 
which might betray them into forgetting the- 
great cause of the liberty of Rome. 

Nor was their task rendered more diflBcult 
by the two Roman maidens whom they loved. 
Marcia, echoing the very thoughts and words^ 
of her brother Fortius, refused to acknow- 
ledge even to herself — ^much less to her 
friend Lucia, or to her lover Juba — that she 
had any longing except for her country's 
safety. To Juba, her demeanour was so- 
stern and cold that the Prince was almost 
driven to despair, and even Lucia reproached 
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-^^T with her needless cruelty ; but Marcia 
^^Itthat she must above all be mistress of 
-'^^rself . " I dare not trust myself to hear 
^im talk," she said : 



" Wonlds't thou have me sink away 
In pleasing dreams, and lose myself in love 
When ev'ry moment Gate's life's at stake ? 
GsBsar comes arm'd with terror and revenge, 
And aims his thunder at my father's head. 
Should not the sad occasion swallow np 
My other cares ? " 



This brave struggle in the heart of Gate's 

ughter roused the emulation of Lucia. For 

he first time she confessed to her friend the 

ove of Fortius and Marcus for her — and 

ore, admitted that dear as both were to 

^^er, the calm beauty of Fortius' character, 

^^s " graceful tenderness " and " manly 

sweetness " had won her heart away from 

Marcus, whose passion was too impetuous, 

M 
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and whose ardent devotion had in it some- 
thing which at times almost terrified her. 
But, not to be behind her friend in self- 
sacrifice— as she contemplated the sorrow 
which her choice of Fortius would cause his 
brother, and the bitter feeling which might 
arise on her accouut — she resolved that, at the 
cost of her own happiness, she would not 
separate the brothers. 

This stern resolve she communicated to 
Fortius himself, when, faithful to his promise 
to Marcus, he sought her to plead his brother s 
cause. It was a hopeless case for Marcus, he 
well knew, for his own passion had long ago 
been confessed to Lucia, and of her own love 
for him he had no doubt ; but still, Marcus had 
his promise, and he must take Lucia*s refusal 
to him in her own words. And nobly did For- 
tius begin his task — 
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^ • — " Alas, poor youth ! What dost thon think, my Lucia ? 
His generous, open, undesigning heart 
Has begg*d his rival to solicit for him ; 
Then do not strike him dead with a denial ; 
But hold him up in life, and cheer his soul 
With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope : 
Perhaps when we have passed these gloomy hours 
And weather* d out the storm that beats upon us — '* 

^iit here Lucia interrupted him ; her re- 

fiolve was taken, but her courage might give 

^^3^a and she felt that the blow which duty 

^'^xnanded her to strike her lover must be 

^ "^"^ck without delay — 

^O, — *♦ No, Fortius ! no — I see thy sister's tears. 

Thy father's anguish, and thy brother's death, 
In the pursuit of our ill-fated loves. 
And, Fortius, here I swear — to Heav'n I swear 
Never to mix my plighted hands with thine 
While such a cloud of mischief hangs about us ; 
But to forget our loves, and drive thoe out 
From all my thoughts as far — as I am able." 

^C?he horrified Fortius gazed at her in 
^^Xider and grief; but though her voice 
^^^bled, and her eyes were downcast and 
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full of tears, her resolution was not to be 
shaken. Firmly she put before him the 
necessity for this great sacrifice, till at last^ 
crushed with the sudden shock, he could only 
sigh — 

" To my confoBion and eternal g^ef , 
I must approve the sentence that destroys me." 

The battle was won. Neither of the lovers 
disguised the effort that it cost them, but 
neither would shrink from the cruel duty ; 
the sad interview was ended, almost to the 
relief of each, by the approach of Marcus, and 
Lucia left the brothers together. 

Tn a few brief words, repressing all men- 
tion of his own grief and disappointment,. 
Fortius told his brother that Lucia could 
never be his ; with gentle patience bore the 
outburst of Marcus' anguish, and taking ad- 
vantage of a distant sound of warlike shout- 
ing in the city, diverted both his own thoughts 
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his brother s to the business of the war, 
hurried him away to the scene of possible 
danger. 

IMeanwhile the disappointed lover Sem- 

■ 

pronius, and his accomplice Syphax, had been 
T^usily engaged in carrying out their plot. 
Syphax had employed all his arts of persua- 
sion to induce Juba to forsake the cause of 
^^to. Craftily had he recalled the glories of 
*^© Court of Zama, and the childhood of 
^^ba, and compared that wild liberty with 
^^ staid life at TJtica, and the fiery hunters 

^^<i warriors of Numidia with the "tame" 

^^^ disciplined soldiers of Rome. 

^ut in vain the old man vaunted the ex- 

I^^oits of his countrymen ; Juba had drunk in 
^o much of Cato's philosophy — 

" These are all virtnes of a meaner rank- 
Perfections that are placed in bones and nerves. 
A Roman sonl is bent on higher views : 
To civilise the rudei nnpolish'd world, 
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And lay it under the restraint of laws ; 
To make man mild, and sociable to men ; 
To cultivate the wild, licentious savage, 
, With wisdom, discipline, and liberal arts ; 
The embellishments of life. Virtues like these 
Make human nature shine, reform the soul, 
And break our fierce barbarians into men." 



It was in vain for Syphax to sneer at civil- 
ization — ^to call culture hypocrisy, and Stoi- 
cism mere haughtiness of soul ; not even the 
mention of the fate which devotion to Cato had 
brought on Juba's father could move the young 
prince, except to tears; and Syphax saw with 
chagrin that love for Gate's daughter had set 
Cato in the dead father's place, and that 
Marcia's smile could out-argue all his own 
pleadings. Yet, it must not be supposed 
that the wily African was content with one 
refusal. Again and again he tried by every 
inducement in his power to weaken Juba's 
attachment to Cato, and always without sue- 
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Cess ; until at last, showing his hand a little 

too plainly, the noble-minded young prince 

turned on him and so sharply upbraided him 

'^th his treachery, that Syphax forgot in an 

^^stant the years of affection and ties of duty 

^^hich bound him to the prince, and though 

^® Assembled his anger skilfully enough to 

^^oeive Juba, he treasured up the sharp 

^^ox^ds as an injury not to be forgiven. 

ilesolving to leave Juba to his fate, he 

^^oi upon himself the task of corrupting his 

"^^midian soldiers, and hurried to his tents 

^ meet Sempronius, muttering to himself 

^^Xxdictively — 

" Yomig men soon give, and soon forget affronts ; 
Old age is slow in both. * A false old traitor I * 
These words, rash boy, may chance to cost thee dear. 
My heart had still some foolish fondness for thee ; 
Bnt hence 1 'tis gone : I give it to the winds : 
CsBsar, I am wholly thine." 

'While Syphax had been thus employed. 
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Sempronius on his side had been no 1 
active. The Senate, assembled by Cal 
orders in the morning, had held a short i 
earnest debate. Lucius had pleaded stron 
for peace : Sempronius, true to his comp 
with Syphax, had urged war to the dea 
Lucius had spoken in the interests of th 
who had suffered, and yet must suffer mc 
if a hopeless struggle were protracted: " ' 
time to sheath the sword," he said, " i 
spare mankind, 

" It is not Csesar, but the Gods, my fathers, 
The Gods declare against ns, and repel 
Oar vain attempts. 

Ahready we have shown our love to Rome — 
Now let us show submission to the Gods. 
We took up arms, not to revenge ourselves 
But free the Commonwealth j when this end fails, 

Arms have no further use 

What men could do 

Is done already ; heav'n and earth will witness, 
If Rome must fall, that we are innocent." 

These mild counsels by no means suited * 
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Purposes of Sempronius ; with mean insinu- 
ations against the courage and fidelity of 
-*-^Ucius, he poured out a brilliant panegyric 
^^ the glory of war, and of dying for the 
^^Untry. With an energy almost over-acted 
^^ called on patriots to rise and take the field, 
"^tnid the storm of discussion, the calm voice 
^ Cato penetrated ; true to the wisdom of 
*^6 old poet " medio tutissimus ibiSy*^ he sided 
^^ither with the advocates of war, nor with 
^Qose of submission ; gently rebuking Sem- 
J^l*onius for introducing personal jealousies 
' ^nd insinuations into the discussion, he was 
[proceeding to urge the wisdom of patience, 
■ ^nd of waiting till a decision was forced upon 
^hem by Caesar's actual presence — 

** * Twill never be too late 
To sue for chains, and own a conqueror I 
Why should Borne fall a moment ere her time ? 

♦ • • * * 

A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage ; — " 
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when Marcus, suddenly entering the senate- 
house, introduced a messenger from Cassar 
himself. The debate was suspended, while 
JJecius, the messenger, communicated to 
Cato the remonstrances of CaDsar in words 
which breathed little of the spirit of an op- 
pressor, or even a conqueror, and were full 
of personal admiration and friendship for 
Cato himself. The reply of Cato was short- 
and stern : 

** Bid him disband his legions, 
Restore the Commonwealth to liberty, 
Submit his actions to the publio oensnre, 
And stand the judgment of the Roman Senates- 
Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend.** 

Well might Decius look on him in astonish- 
ment : — 

" A style like this becomes a conqueror I '*" 
" Decius ! " sternly answered Cato, " a style 
like this becomes a Roman ! *' 
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"What is a Roman," urged Decius, " that 
^® Caesar's foe?'' 

Crreater than C86sar," was the ready re- 
^^^^^c3er, " he's a friend to Virtue ! " 

was clear that Cato was immovable; 
^^ius was but wasting time, and therefore 
y withdrew : — 

" Your high rmconqner'd heart makes you forget 
You are a man. You rush on your destruction. 
But I have done. When I relate hereafter 
The taie of this unhappy embassy, 
All Rome will be in tears." 




^ 




^Xhe tone of C86sar's message convinced the 
^^^ators that Cato had spoken wisely in 
^ing delay ; and the decision of the Senate, 
the one dissentient voice of Sempronius, 
, therefore, that Utica should hold out till 
ms were offered by CaBsar which could be 
^•^^cepted. 

This decision it fell to Cato to communicate 



ti 
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to his faithful young ally, Juba, and in doing 
so even Cato was touched by the young 
prince's devotion to him ; a hint of the true 
state of the case, that some of his love for 
Cato was due to the fact of his being Marcia's 
father, certainly dawned upon him ; but with 
his unbending principle of setting patriotism 
before all, he thrust back the prince's confi- 
dence with a stern haste which little showed 
how truly, in the human heart which beat 
somewhere beneath that cold exterior, he 
sympathised with and loved the young man. 
But though Juba retired sad and despond- 
ing, and angry with himself for having 
so far forgotten his Roman training, yet 
Cato did not forget the interview, or the 
secret which he had read in Juba*s eyes, 
and checked before it reached his lips ; 
;and when it was too late for thanks, Juba 
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'^'X^ned that Cato had kept his happiness at 



Sempronius, disappointed in his hope of 
^^^suading the Senate to risk a battle, sought 
^phax at their appointed place of meeting ; 
found him, as has been already related, 
^^Xl of indignation at his own failure with 
''"* ba, and eager for an immediate revolt. 



"^^*^deed, having each of them failed so far, it 



^s evident that they had no other course, 
^^mpronius had already corrupted several of 
^l:ie soldiers, and it was with very little diffi- 
^Vilty that a sudden mutiny was contrived. 
-Oelay was useless and dangerous ; therefore, 
•^t the instigation of Sempronius, the dis- 
affected soldiers quickly gathered, and hurried 
to the market place; the plan being that 
Sempronius should bring Cato to meet them 
there, and that they should then secure him. 
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and throw the town open to C86sar. At the 
first sound of the disturbance — the noise of 
which had so opportunely reached the ears 
of Fortius, and ended his sad task of con- 
soling Marcus, — Cato appeared upon the 
scene, quickly joined by his sons and several 
of the startled senators, Sempronius, of 
course, being among them. Sempronius had 
not reckoned upon the power of Cato's mere 
presence ; the men who had blustered savagely 
enough when he was by to prompt them, 
were timid and abashed before the unflinching 
eye, majestic demeanour, and calm cold voice 
of Cato. In vain they tried to stammer out 
complaint ; with relentless power the orator 
who had so often swayed the Roman Senate, 
wielded his skilful weapon of words upon 
the wretched crowd before him ; bowed with 
shame, they crept closer together, and shrank 
back before the Patriot ; and Sempronius, 
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^th muttered curses, saw that, for the second 

*^^e, he had failed. To save himself, he must 

^^Gxx sacrifice these his miserable tools ; with 

^ell feigned eagerness, therefore, he seconded 

**^© speech of Cato, and redoubled the re- 

f^^oaches which Cato had hurled upon them 

^^tt such vehemence, that Cato himself re- 

^*^X»^ned him, and considering that the 

^^"^tineers were already sufficiently punished 

"^^ ^heir failure and disgrace, he ordered them 



"f" -r ^ 

loe dismissed unpunished. lieft alone with 
* ^^^^ m, Sempronius hardly waited to listen to 
sickly compliments on his dissimulation 
which the ringleaders greeted him ; to 
ir utter amazement, he turned on them 
h fury and scorn :— 

** Know, villains, when such paltry knaves presnme 
To mix in treason, if the plot sacceeds 
They're thrown neglected by j but if it fails 
They're 801*6 to die like dogs, as you shall do I 
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"Here," shouted lie to the guards, who- 
stocfd by, 

** Take these factious monsters, drag them forth 
To sndden death — 

Despatch them quick, but first pluck out their tongues 
Lest with their dying breath they sow sedition — " 

The poor wretches being thus sacrificed' to- 
hide the crinie of those who had set them on, 
Sempronius and Syphax had but one more- 
plot to attempt, a plot this time suggested by 
the Numidian. Sempronius refused to leave 
Utica without Marcia, and Syphax, more 
than ever eager to be gone, proposed that she^ 
should be carried off by force. Sempronius 
reminded him that for the safety of the 
maidens, none were admitted to their abode 
but Juba, and the young Catos ; but Syphax 
at once overcame that objection : he had 
access to all that was Juba's and a dress of 
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thei prince's was easily obtained, and would 

^^ ample disguise for Sempronius. The vile 

plot was no sooner conceived than carried 

^'^fc. Attended by a few of the Numidian 

S'^ards, and dressed in some robes of Juba's, 

"^Hapronius had no diflGiculty in obtaining 

^^Hiission to the apartments occupied by 

-''f^rcia and . her friend. But here, while at 

l^^igth success seemed to be within his reach, 

1^^ last and fatal failure met him. The 

steps of the Roman maidens were sounding 

^l^^:ng the corridor as Sempronius entered 

^h.^ apartment; cautiously he stepped to- 

^^rds the door by which they had retreated, 

^^^t3 in another instant would have followed 

^t^^m ; but suddenly a stern voice startled 

"^>ai, and a strong hand flung him back into 

^"^^ room, as Juba himself sprang in among 

''^^a traitor guards. 

N 
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" Who's this that dares usurp the guards, 
and habit of Numidia's prince?" cried Juba, 
as with drawn sword he sprang to guard 
the door, and barred the passage against 
Sempronius. *^What can this mean, Sem- 
pronius ? " But there was no time for ex- 
planation, the sword of Sempronius was ready, 
and in rage and desperation he flew upon the ' 
young prince. The struggle was but for a 
moment. Sempronius fell, and with one 
shout of horrible imprecation and defiance, 
the traitor expired at Juba's feet. 

In the haste with which he hurried from 
th.e chamber with the faithless guards, who 
now humbly submitted to him,. Juba had for- 
gotten the terror which the sight of the dead 
body, dressed in his robes, might cause 
Marcia. When he rushed back again, he 
found that he was too late to prevent this. 
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The sound of women's cries reached him as 
he drew near ; but the first words which he 
overheard rooted him to the spot in astonish- 
ment and delight. The voice was that of 
Marcia, and through the half-drawn curtain 
of the doorway, Juba beheld her kneeling be- 
side the prostrate form, which lay face down- 
wards on the ground. 

" He's dead ! he's dead ! " she sobbed, 
" ajid never knew how much I loved him ! he 
knew not that Marcia' s whole soul was full 
of love for Juba." 

Human nature could stand no more. Stoic 
philosophy was cast to the winds, and, as 
Marcia bent to embrace her dead lover, the 
living Juba sprang before her and clasped 
her in his arms. A few words explained the 
truth, and Marcia, though blushing at the 
free confession of her love which the prince 
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had overheard, would not retract it, but 
made Juba happy in the knowledge that tho 
prize for which he longed might be his. 

But there came a sad awakening to the 
lovers from this dream of happiness. The 
sound of martial music drew Juba to the open 
street, where Cato had hastily assembled the 
soldiers on learning Sempronius' treachery 
and death. He found consternation painted 
on every face around, and learnt from the 
bystanders the disgraceful news that Syphax, 
with all his Numidians, had deserted, and 
forced the south gate, where young Marcus 
Cato had been posted. A sharp struggle had 
taken place, and Marcus had been killed. 
Even now in the distance was heard the 
tramp of the soldiers as they were bringing 
the dead body of the lad back to the palace. 
In bitter shame for the base treachery of his 
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countrymen, Juba stood before Cato; but 
the stem Roman was just, and well aware 
that Juba merited no blame in this — 

" Falsehood and fraud shoot up ia every 
soil," he reminded him, adding in sad bitter- 
ness, •" Borne has its Goisars ! " 

The slow tramp of feet drew near, and pale, 

but unflinching, Cato stepped forward to 

meet the body of his son. Amid the tears of 

all around, the father's eyes were dry ; amid 

the broken words and sobs of his friends, the 

father's voice never faltered. If the hand 

which he fondly passed across the dead boy's 

forehead slightly trembled, and the lij^s that 

«lowly uttered the touching farewell seemed 

more tightly drawn than usual, it was only by 

small signs like these that Cato showed that 

the sword that killed Marcus had pierced his 

father's heart. He motioned the bearers to 
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set the body down, and, gazing for a moment 
in silence, said — 

" How beaatif nl is death when eam*d by virtue ! — 
Who would not be that youth ? What pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country ! — 
Why sits this sadness on your brows, my friends ? 
I should have blush'd if Catp's house had stood 
Secure, and flourish d in a civil war ! — 
Fortius, behold thy brother, and remember 
Thy life is not thy own, when Bome demands it — ** 

But the name of his beloved ** Rome " was 
more than the old man could utter unmoved. 
The desertion of the Numidians had struck 
the last blow. Eesistance was hopeless now,, 
and the thought of the ruin of the cause for 
which he had lived, touched the chord which 
even the sight of his dead son had scarcely 
made to quiver. Slowly the tears gathered 
and fell as he went on — 

" 'Tis Rome requires our tears, * 
The mistress uf the world — the seat of Empire, 
The nurse of heroes — the delight of gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth. 
And set the nations free. Bome is no more ! 
Oh, liberty ! oh, virtue ! oh, my country ! " 
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And, heartbroken at last, the old man knelt 
sobbing by the body of his heroic son. 

It was too true that Oato's cause was lost. 
Even prudence could no longer counsel re- 
sistance. The foresight of Cato had prepared 
a ship in the harbour by means of which any 
who wished to seek safety in flight might do 
so. Lucius and others were quite ready and 
willing to throw themselves on Caasar's 
mercy, while Juba, Fortius and Marcia 
naturally resolved to remain with Cato himself 
and be guided by him. 

The fatal day drew to an end — the day 
that had indeed been, as Fortius had foretold, 
" big with the fate of Cato and of Rome." 
In the calm of the evening. Fortius sought 
his father's chamber to consult as to the 
morrow, and not entirely free from anxiety 
caused by the old man's manner and words. 
Careless for once of his father's rebuke for 
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disobeying orders, Fortius entered the room, 
and his first glance confirmed his fears. Cato 
sat reading ; the volume was Plato "On the 
Immortality of the Soul," and beside it on 
the table lay a naked sword. 

With loving persuasion, Fortius knelt and 
begged his father to give him the sword — to 
forego the awful resolve which he had clearly 
made. His entreaties so far prevailed at 
length, that, though the old man kept the 
sword, he seemed convinced by his son's 
arguments, and rose to enter his sleeping 
chamber, with a sad smile — 

" Thy father will not act what misbecomes him.** 
• ••*««♦ 

" My soul is qnite weighed down with care, and asks 
The soft refreshment of a moment's sleep." 

By the chamber of the sleeping patriot, 
Marcia and her friend Lucia remained to keep 
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^tch, while Fortius left them to see after 

*ie safety of their other friends. But their 

^%il was not long solitary. First came 

-'^^cia's father, in affectionate anxiety, to 

®c>ii8ole the bereaved parent and the defeated 

^©ro : in astonishment he looked on the 

^^Im slumber, broken only by the words of 

^^Urage which escaped the sleeper, even in 

*^is dreams — 



*' Coesar ! thon can'st not hurt me ! 



ft 



li 



was shortly followed by Juba, bringing 
report of the enemy's position, which he 
reconnoitred, and, as they hesitated 
ether they should awake Oato, a hasty step 
heard, and Fortius entered, with spark- 
g eyes and eager gesture, bringing the 
od news that help had arrived. Young 
c^mpey, at the first news of his father's 
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death, had sailed from Spain, and even now 
his ship was in the harbour — the garrison 
was reinforced, and from all sides came intelli- 
gence of a new rising against Caesar. 

The hurried communication of this startling 
news was broken by an ominous sound — a 
heavy groan from the chamber of the sleeper. 
Fortius flew to his father's bedside, and there 
found their worst anticipations verified. Gate 
had fallen upon his sword. 

Tenderly they raised him, and carried him 
from the fatal room ; but the hurt was too 
deep for healing. The great life was fast 
ebbing away ; with one lingering look of love 
on those around him, he placed the hand of 

^ 

Marcia in that of the noble young Numidian, 
who had followed him so faithfully; and 
signing to Lucius for his consent, watched 
with a smile as Lucia, freed from her scruples 
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ty the death of Marcus, weeping both with 
S^et and joy, laid her head upon the breast 
of Portius. The firm voice grew fainter, and 
the eagle eye more dim, as the last moment 
came: — 



" l^ethinks, a beam of light break* in 
On n)7 departing soul. Alas, I fear 



I have been too hasty. Oh, ye Powers, that search 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts, 
If I have done amiss, impute it not ! — 
The best may err, but You are good, aijd — ** 

^^ SO with a last sigh passed away " the 

^^^a.test soul that ever warm'd a Roman 

^^ast." As the last beams of the setting sun 

■•^fe: over the distant sea, the darkness of 

^tt fell on the freedom of Rome ; the sun 

^^"fc rose next morning was the harbinger of 

^^ first of the Caesars. 



*• It is worth noticing," writes Thackeray,. 
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^* how many things in ' Cato * keep their 
" ^ound as habitual quotations,'* e.g. : — 

" Big with the fate, 
Of Cato and of Rome." 

** 'Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we'll do more, Sempronins, we*ll deserve it." 

** Blesses his stars, and thinks it loxmy." 

** I think the Romans call it Stoicism.*' 

" My voice is still for war.*' 

** When vice prevails, and impions men bear sway, 
The post of honour is a private station.'* 

^' Not to mention — 

" The woman who deliberates is lost." 

" And the eternal — 

" Plato thon reasonest well." 

" which avenges, perhaps, on the public, their 
*^ neglect of the play 1 " 

To these might be added as, if not equally- 
familiar, at least worthy to be ^o : — 
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€i 



A world, a base degenerate world." 



" 'Tie not my talent to conceal my thonghts, 
Or carry smiles and sunshine in my face, 



» 



While discontent sits heavy at my heart. 

" — how the hero differs from the brute." 

" The pale, nnripen'd beauties of the north." 

** Honour's a sacred tie, the law of kings. 



i> 



« 



The friendships of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleasure.*' 



And the following : — 

** The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplexed -with error. 
Our understanding traces them in vain, 
Lose and bewilder'd in the fruitless search, 
Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confusion ends." 

The soliloquy of Oato, as he meditates 
his own destruction over the pages of Plato, 
though perhaps too long to quote here, is 
fuU of fine lines and happy expressions, and 
rises to the sublime as the certainty of Im- 
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mortality breaks in upon his - mind with 
conviction : 

** The sonl, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the snn himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years, 
But Thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements. 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds !" 



/ 



It is interesting to compare this soliloquy 
oi Cato, with that of Hamlet, and the most 
touching one of Ajax, in Sophocles' play, on 
the same subject ; but tempting as it may be 
to do so, such a digression would be, perhaps 
out of place here. 

The original impersonator of Cato was Booth, 
and Pope relates how, on the first night's per- 
formance, Lord Bolingbroke sent for the actor 
into his box, and presented him with fifty 
guineas " in acknowledgment," as he ex- 
pressed it, " for defending the cause of liberty 
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^gaiiist a perpetual dictator." Another famous 

actor, Kean, although there was nothing very 

striding in his impersonation of the character, 

^^s been immortalised in connection with it, 

'^y the statue in Westminster Abbey, which 

^^presents him as Cato. But the greatest of 

^■H Oatos whom the stage has seen was, 

"^yond a doubt, John Kemble. The style of 

on and declamation peculiar to the 

^^lemble school " was seen at its very best 

lihis play, and we can easily believe the 

th of Hazlitt's criticism : " Kemble's Cato 

8 magnificent. The hopes of Eome seemed 

"^^^i^d upon him and his tower-like person." 

^ graphic sketch of one of the original 

^^^tiearsals of Addison's play, appears in 

^>?vift's "Journal to Stella." Ap. 6, 1713. 

^ was this morning, at ten, at the rehearsal 

of Mr. Addison's play, called ' Cato,' which 
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"is to be acted on Friday. There was not 
" above half-a-score of us to see it. We stood 
" on the stage, and it was foolish enough to 
" see the actors prompted every moment, and 
" the poet directing them ; and the drab that 
" acts Cato's daughter, out in the midst of a 
" passionate part, and then calling out * what's 
" next ? ' The Bishop of Clogher was there, 
" too ; but he stood privately in a gallery.'* 
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THE GAMESTER. 

A Tragedy, written by Mr. Moore. 



[Edward Moore, b. 1712 ; d. 1767.] 



Of all wlio have achieved any decided success 
in art or literature, the number of those who 
have found it in the direction in which they 
first sought it is, probably, comparatively 
small. It seems as though very few men can 
gauge their own powers correctly, or at least 
agree in their estimate of themselves with the 
verdict of the public upon them. Number- 
less instances of this will occur to every one. 
Listen, the famous comic actor, always be- 
lieved that his real "line'* was tragedy. 
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Hogartli prided himself on his skill as an 
historical painter. Handel toiled for years 
in composing Operas, and never met with un- 
equivocal success until, late in his career, he 
forsook Opera for Oratorio. Balfe tried his 
skill as a singer before he found his true place 
as a composer ; and the list might be almost 
indefinitely enlarged. Among those who have 
at first so " mistaken their vocation " must 
be placed Edward Moore. The son of a 
dissenting minister at Abingdon, he was 
brought up to trade, and tried his fortunes 
first as a linendraper. But his fondness and 
taste for literature was such that before he 
was thirty he had quitted trade for scribbling. 
Here, however, he does not seem to have had 
any very definite aim, but rather to have 
experimented with moderate success in 
various kinds of writing. Believing himself, 
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like many other inexperienced authors, to 
have a genius for the literature of the stage, 
he attempted to write comedies and failed, 
as might have been expected. ** The Found- 
ling" and " Gril Bias" were both produced, 
but brought little fame to their author, and 
are now forgotten. But a really noble aim 
at last suggested itself to him, and in trying 
to carry out that purpose he accomplished 
incidentally a genuine literary success, in a 
line which he had not previously attempted. 
Indignant and sorrowful at the increasing 
prevalence of a terrible vice in London life, 
he resolved to attack it through the stage, 
and wrote the tragedy of " The Gramester," 
and, where the ** Foundling" had failed, the 
** Gamester " was completely successful. 
Tragedy, written with an earnest purpose, 
brought the well-deserved fame which Comedy 
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— the fruits of a mere cacoethes scribendi- 
refused to yield. 

The Prologue to "The Gamester" w 
supplied (and spoken) by Garrick, and dear 
states that the Tragedy was a Play " with 
purpose." 

** He combats Passion, rooted in the sonl, 
Whose powers at once delight ye, and control ; 
Whose magic bondage each soft slave enjoys, 
Nor wishes freedom, though the spell destroys. 



Our knight poetic comes — And oh, ye fair 
This black enchanter's wicked arts beware ! 
His subtle poison dims the brightest eyes, 
And at his touch each grace and beauty dies. 
Love, gentlene&s, and joy, to rage give way, 
And the soft dove becomes a bird of prey. 
May this, our bold adventurer, break the spell, 
And drive the demon to his native hell. 
Ye slaves of passion, and ye dupes of chance. 
Wake all your powers from this destructive trano 
Shake oS the shackles of this tyrant vice ; ' 
Hear other calls than those of cards and dice ; 
Be leam'd in nobler arts than arts of play. 
And other debts than those of honour pay. 
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l!ik>. longer live insengible to shame, 
Lost to your country, families, and fame. 
Cbuld our romantic mitse this work achieve, 
Wonld there one honest heart in Britain grieve ? 
The attempt, tho* wild, would not in vain be made. 
If every honest hand would lend its aid.*' 

The story, as might be gathered from this 
Prologue, is purely domestic. The scenes 
und language are those of everyday life. 
With relentless earnestness the author brings 
forward simple facts, appealing to the experi- 
ence of many a man and woman in his day 
fon the judgment of truth or falsehood. 

There are no fine flowers of rhetoric, and 
no apparent attempt at a grand style of 
writing in the homely dialogues of which the 
greater part of the play consists ; the conse- 
•quence is, that in those situations where 
passion and emotion carry all before them, 
the author's mastery over English produces 
-double effect, and the really striking passages 
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which occur here and there appear thoroughly 
in harmony with the even and natural tone of 
the rest of the diction. 

The story of " The Gamester " is chiefly 
concerned with the life of three schoolfellows 
Beverley, Lewson, and Stukeley. Never was 
the proverb which says *^ The boy is father 
to the man " truer than in the case of these 
three lads. 

Lewson was a bright, high-spirited boy ; 
honourable and straightforward, generous 
and even tempered. Beverley, more striking 
in appearance, and more brilliant in abilities 
than his friend Lewson, would perhaps, have 
sooner attracted the notice of a stranger than 
any of his schoolfellows. Full of excellent 
qualities, gentle and kind, *^ so merciful, that 
he would not kill even the gnat that stung^ 
him," his was yet the goodness of nature 
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rather than of training, of disposition more 
than of principle. Brought up in luxury, he 
had no cause to learn self-denial ; he could 
relieve a beggar without feeling that he had 
robbed himself. And thus, it was only the 
trifling incidents of schoolboy life which now 
and then revealed a latent weakness of char- 
acter in the lad, and might have made his 
friends wonder whether in after life he would 
be firm in resisting the allurements of Folly 
or Evil, or whether the love of pleasure and 
excitement, which is but a healthy sign of 
boyhood, might not with time develop in 
young Beverley into an all-absorbing pas- 
sion. 

A very different boy was Stukeley. To the 
master's eye he was a stupid, harmless lad ; 
an honest, hard-working, heavy fellow, who 
never got into any trouble, and might always 
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be trusted. But his schoolfellows knew him 
better, and their character of him was, "A 
cunning, plodding boy; sordid and cruel, 
slow at his task, but quick at shifts aad 
trickery. He schemed out himself that others 
might be punished ; and would tell his taJe 
with so much art, that, for the lash he merited, 
reward and praise were given him." 

To this verdict of his schoolfellows there 
was one dissentient voice — that of Beverley,. 
With the unthinking and shallow generosity 
of his nature, Beverley took people as they 
chose to represent themselves to him. It 
suited Stukeley' s purpose that Beverley should 
be his friend, and like him j and Beverly, 
having therefore no cause to dislike Stukeley 
personally, never took the trouble to think 
further about the matter, and accepted him for 
what he appeared. 
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Tears passed on, and as the boys grew up 
to manhood, the school acquaintance was kept 
up. Beverley married, and, on the death of 
his. parents, shared his home with his sister 
Charlotte, whose affairs be managed for her. 
Mrs. Beverley and Charlotte became as truly 
sisters in affection as if they had been so by 
blood instead of by marriage ; while the hap- 
piness of the little circle bid fair to be com- 
pleted by the prospect of Charlotte's marriage 
to her brother s old schoolfellow, Lewson. 

The only subject which ever seemed to 
bring any cloud over the pleasant party 
which so frequently found themselves thus 
together at Beverley's house, was the renewal 
of Beverley's intimacy with Stukeley. Char- 
lotte had conceived an invincible dislike to the 
young man ever since she had known him, 
and this was, naturally, not lessened by 
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finding that her lover still cherished the dis- 
trust of him which their school days had 
taught him. 

Beverley, on the contrary, and Mrs. Bever- 
ley, dutifully echoing her husband's senti- 
ments, persisted in regarding Stukeley as the 
image of all that is charming and agreeable ; 
and cultivated his society more and more, in 
spite of the remonstrances of Charlotte, and 
the unsympathising silence of Lewson. 

A day came, however, when the tranquility 
of the household was broken by a more 
serious cause than a discussion of Stukeley's 
merits. For some time Mrs. Beverley and 
her sister had lamented in secret over a 
change in Beverley's habits; and over his 
growing passion for — what had at first been 
but an occasional amusement — gaming. Night 
after night they had waited, listening for his 
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return from the unknown haunts for which 
he now forsook his home each evening, and 
often it was four or five o'clock in the morning 
before they heard his step. Tears and re- 
monstrances were all in vain ; he met all with 
his bright smile and hopeful assurances that 
all was well, until one wretched morning the 
two ladies who sat up, pale with watching,, 
to welcome their truant home, were startled 
by the strange look with which he met them, 
and half prepared by it for the terrible news 
"Which he had to confess — that he was ruined, 
barely enough remained from his losses at 
the gambling table to keep them from beggary, 
^nd had it not been for Charlotte's little 
fortune, which she generously offered to share 
"with her brother and sister, they would have 
l)een badly off indeed. As it was, the large 
liouse was given up, the old servants dis- 
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missed ; even the faithful old steward,. Jarvis, 
.who had lived with Beverley's father before 
Beverley was born, had to leave them; and the 
three moved into humble lodgings. Even here, 
however, the care and taste of the two women 
80on spread an air of home and* contentment 
around them, and neither Mrs^ Beverley nor 
Charlotte would much have regretted their 
lost luxuries, if they could have, at the price 
of them, bought back the Beverley of the 
past. 

_ But even the severe lesson of that night 
had not taught him wisdom, nor had the 
medicine of adversity cured his infatuation. 
It was but the day after the final sale 
of all their furniture, when the wife and 
sister met in the morning to face a sorrow 
which, even yet, they had not encountered 
before ; Beverley had not returned all night. 
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Their suspicions pointed naturally enough to 
the hated gaming house ; but they could not 
seek him there, and meanwhile his presence 
was sorely needed at home, where the two 
unprotected women had to face the impor- 
tunity of creditors, or the ill-judged visits of 
sympathising friends. 

Had it not been, however, for two of such 
friends, their difficulties would have been 
greater. The faithful old Jarvis, though dis- 
missed from his master s service, could not 
be kept away, or hindered from offering what 
help lay in his power. He insisted on placing 
his savings at Mrs. Beverley's disposal, and 
his visit was fortunately so timed that he 
was able, without distressing his unhappy 
mistress, to get rid of a pressing creditor, 
who knocked at the door, and would have 
forced his way into her presence. 
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Their only other welcome visitor was, of 
•course, Lewson, and he, too, on this morning 
was able to render them a service in ridding 
them of the presence of Stukeley who, with 
well-feigned anxiety, had called ostensibly to 
enquire after Beverley, but in reality by re- 
vealing the truth of Beverley's night's doings 
under cover of condoling with his wife on his 
folly, to add tenfold to the trouble which they 
were suffering. With a few meaning words, 
which Stukeley understood perfectly well, 
Lewson hinted to him that his presence was 
^n insult to the ladies, and that he was more 
than suspected of something very different 
from friendship for the.Beverleys. Stukeley 
w^as far too intent upon the success of certain 
designs which he had at heart to neglect 
the hint, and immediately retired, although 
not without appointing to meet Lewson at 
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his lodgings — an appointment which, after 
Lewson's insinuations, he could not have 
avoided making, with any appearance of 
honourable feeling. 

And it certainly was Stukeley's policy 
at this time to affect honourable feeling. 
^rue to the character which had marked 
liim in his boyish days, he had for a long 
iime treasured up a grievance, and medi- 
tated a revenge for it. The lady whom 
Beverley had married had been the object of 
Stukeley's own admiration, and her marriage 
with Beverley had not cured his passion, but 
had filled him with hatred of his successful 
and unconscious rival. No sooner had he 
discovered Beverley's fondness for play, than 
a vile scheme suggested itself to him — nothing 
less than the total ruin of the man who had 
married the woman on whom he had set his 
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affections. Beverley should be entirely in 
his power, and then perhaps, under the guise 
of the faithful friend who would sacrifice 
everything for him, he might even win the 
heart of the unfortunate wife away from her 
ruined husband, or, at all events, induce her 
to listen to his addresses. 

In pursuance of this design, Stukeley, by 
the help of two adventurers. Bates and 
Dawson, and a gang of professed swindlers 
who frequented Wilson's gaming house and 
were in his pay, had contrived to strip 
Beverley of everything, and yet to persuade 
the foolish youth that he himself was his 
fellow sufferer: he would lend him money 
to tempt fortune once more, when his own 
resources were exhausted, and if in some 
scrupulous moment Beverley hesitated to 
risk money that was not his own, Stukeley 
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would remind him how heavy were his 
"debts of honour" to these other "gentle- 
men," and ask whether it would not be better 
to be in a friend's debt for a while, on the 
chance of winning sufficient to pay them, 
than to be stamped as a dishonourable in- 
solvent. 

For a villain like Stukeley, to whom deceit 

'Vras like a second nature, it was mere child's 

X>lay to deal with a generous but weak- 

^fciinded lad like Beverley. Little by little 

IBeverley risked, and lost all ; then, further 

^•iempted by Stukeley's specious arguments, he 

^misked Charlotte's little fortune, of which he 

'"^as sole trustee, and lost that too. Positively 

nothing now remained except Mrs. Beverley's 

jewels, and the reversion of some property 

which would come to the Beverleys on the 

death of an aged uncle. It was on these two 

p 
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remaining sources of gain that Stukeley's 
desires were now concentrated, and to obtain 
which he thought necessary to the completion 
of his vengeance on Beverley, and his designs 
upon his wife. 

On leaving the Beverley's lodgings, Stukeley 
at once sought Wilson's, where he had spent 
the night with Beverley, and had completed 
the winning of Charlotte's fortune from him, 
through Bates and Dawson. He was sur- 
prised to find Jarvis there before him, engaged 
in trying to persuade his master to return 
home ; but with the cleverness of a practised 
dissembler, he at once seized on the opportu- 
nity of adding one more to his dupes, and of 
further imposing on his victim. Feigning to 
condole with Beverley upon the importunity 
of his creditors, and to commend Jarvis for 
his ready kindness in having satisfied the one 
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who had that moming annoyed Mrs. Beverley, 
he at once repaid the old man the sum which 
he had given. This he could well afford to 
do, for the pretended creditor was only a 
creature of his own whom he had sent, hoping 
to be able, by being on the spot himself, to 
discharge the supposed debt in Mrs. Beverley's 
presence : the man, however, had been too 
early for him, and the appearance of Jarvis 
on the scene had spoiled the little plot, so far 
as Mrs. Beverley was concerned. 

This seeming generosity on the part of the 
man whom he believed himself to have helped 
on to ruin, touched Beverley deeply ; and he 
deplored more than ever the misfortune and 
folly which had led him into this situation. 
"'Tis a double weight that sinks me," he 
sighed. '* I have undone my friend, too ; one 
who to save a drowning wretch reached out 
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his hand, and perished with him. ... I 
have nothing left ! " 

Here was the very opportunity which 
Stukeley had looked for — 

Stuk. — " What, nothing ? No moveables, nor useless trinkets ? 
Baubles locked up in caskets to starve their owners ? I 
have ventured deeply for you. Good morning, then." 

Bbv. — " So hasty ! Why then, good morning ! 

Stuk. — " And when we meet again, upbraid me. Say it was 
I that tempted you. Tell Lewson so ; and tell him I 
have wronged you. He has suspicions of me, and I will 
thank you. 

Bev. — " No ; we have been companions in a rash voyage, and 
the same storm has wrecked us both. Mine shall be 
self-upbraidings. 

Stuk. — " And will they feed us ? You deal unkindly by me. 
I have sold and borrowed for you, while land or credit 
lasted ; and now, when fortune should be tried, and my 
heart whispers me success, I am deserted ; turned loose 
to beggary, while you have hoards. 

Bev. — " What hoards— name them ? " 

The mention of his wife's jewels startled 
Beverley, and the notion of asking for them 
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horrified him at first ; but, stung by the bitter 
reminder of their poverty, and the heartless 
sneer of Stukeley — " Let her keep them, to 
deck her pride with, and show a laughing 
world that she has finery to starve in," ho 
gave way. 

After all, what were jewels to her ! " The 
jewels that she values are truth and inno- 
cence — those will adorn her for ever. As for 
the rest, she wore them for a husband's pride, 
and to his wants will give them." 

Nor did Beverley judge his wife wrongly. 
One hint of debts of honour — one mention of 
friends involved in his own ruin — was enough 
for the generous woman. He scarcely had 
to name the jewels — the offer of them came 
almost as her own suggestion; they were 
given, and sold, and the precious notes, with 
feigned reluctance on Stukeley's part, were 
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shared between the " friends " that afternoon 
— staked — and, of coilrse, lost. 

But Beverley's sister was not quite so coddi- 
plaisant as his wife. Her suspicions as to 
the safety of her fortune had already been 
roused, partly by her own astuteness, and 
partly by a hint from Lewson ; and when 
Beverley returned to the lodgings, full of hia 
purpose of getting the jewels, Charlotte con- 
founded him by enquiries as to her money. 

His evasions only confirmed her sus- 
picions, and her insinuations against Stukeley 
served to anger him, and to excite him against 
Lewson, to whose influence he ascribed Char- 
lotte's enmity to his friend. This ill-feeling 
towards Lewson was of little consequence to 
Charlotte's noble-minded lover, but unfor- 
tunately led to after consequences terribly 
trying to Charlotte herself, and full of danger 
to her unhappy brother. 
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For Beverley, with his natural impulsive- 
ness, made no attempt to conceal his irritation 
against Lewson, and spoke of it to Stukeley. 
The latter saw in it a means of injuring 
both the men whom he so hated. Through 
Bates, with whom Lewson was slightly 
acquainted, Stukeley took care to let Lewson 
know that Beverley had really lost Charlotte's 
fortune ; and then, relying on Lewson's com- 
municating this news to Charlotte, he in- 
formed Beverley that it was Lewson who had 
been spreading a report that he had embezzled 
his sister's property. 

Beverley's indignation was not rendered any 
the less by the fact of the truth of the accusa- 
tion, and from that moment he only sought an 
opportunity to force a quarrel on Lewson — a 
quarrel which Stukeley fondly hoped would 
end in the death of one or the other. 

The first result, however, of Lewson's 
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knowledge acquired from Bates, was one 
which Stukeley had not foreseen. Before 
telling Charlotte that she was in fact penni- 
less, Lewson exacted a promise from her that 
their union should be no longer deferred. 
The argument which he used was ingeniously 
devised to win her consent — 

" Could I have leave to call Mr. Beverley 
brother, his concerns would be my own. . . . 
Could I be less a friend by being a brother ? 
I would not say an unkind thing — but the 
pillar of your house is shaken ; prop it with 
another, and it shall stand firm again." 

Hesitate as she would, Charlotte had no 
real reason to urge for refusing to accept the 
happiness so welcome among so many 
troubles, and at last gave her consent to 
their immediate union. 

But for the disagreeable news which he 
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had to tell her, Lewson would not have 
chosen such a time for pressing his suit for- 
ward ; therefore, to Stukeley (much to his 
chagrin), the lovers were indirectly indebted 
for the early completion of their wishes. 

But meanwhile Stukeley's plans had been 
speeding on to an easier accomplishment than 
even he had foreseen. He had procured the 
jewels, and they were sold ; and in order to 
be ready for his final stroke, he prepared the 
papers necessary for the sale of the reversion 
of the property to which Beverley would be 
entitled on his uncle's death. 

But he was scarcely prepared for the ease 
with which Beverley fell into his trap. In 
fact, the loss of the money raised upon the 
jewels nearly maddened Beverley ; in his 
first impulse of fury he threw himself upon 
his tempter — 
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" Traitor ! 'tis you have brought this on 
me ! Show me the means to save me, or I'll 
commit a murder here, and next upon my- 
self." 

Pale with momentary terror, but not for 
an instant losing his presence of mind, 
Stukeley stood still while his victim's grasp 
was on his throat. 

" Do it, then — and rid me of ingratitude." 

" Pr'ythee, forgive this language," moaned 
Beverley, dropping his hand — 

*' I speak I know not what. Rage and despair are in my 
heart, and hnrry me to madness. My home is horror to 
me ; I'll not return to it. Speak qnicklj ; tell me if in 
this wreck of fortone one hope remain^. Name it, and 
be my oracle." 

Stqk. — " To vent joxrc curses on ? You have bestowed them 
liberally ! Take your own counsel ; and should a despe- 
rate hope present itself, *twill suit your desperate for. 
tune. I'll not advise you. 

Bet.—" What hope ? By heav'n Til catch at it, however despe- 
rate. I am so sunk in misery, it ^cannot lay me lower. 
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Stuk. — ** You have an nnole. • • • • 

Bkv. — " What mean yon ? 

Stuk.— -" That the reversion of his estate is yours; and will brings 
money to p^y debts with. Nay, more, it may retrieve 
what's past. 

Bet. — " Or leave my child a beggar. 

Stuk. — "And what's his father? A dishonourable one. En- 
gaged for sums he cannot pay — that should be thought 
of! 

Bsv. — " It is my shame ! — the poison that enflames me. Where 
shall we go? To whom? I am impatient till all's 
lost! 

Stuk.— '' All may be yours again Bates has larg^e 

funds at command, and will deal justly by you. 

Biv.^" I am resolved ! — .... Come, follow me ! 

The sale was effected ; and the money, sup- 
plied by Stukeley to Bates for the purpose, 
was again easily woa from the infatuated 
Gamester, who scarcely even suspected the 
character of the wretches who were cheating 
him. Hopelessly ruined at last, without one 
rwource left but crime of a deeper dye^ 
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Beverley staggered from the gambling house 
into the darkened streets. 

In Mrs. Beverley's lodgings, while her hus- 
band was trying his last desperate venture, a 
scene was taking place, which, could Beverley 
have been present, would have convinced even 
him of the nature of his obligations to his 
treacherous friend. 

No sooner had Beverley signed the papers 
for the sale of the reversion, than Stukeley, 
knowing that he had now no more expecta- 
tions from his victim's folly, judged that the 
time was come for his designs on Mrs. 
Beverley to be put into practice. He therefore 
<;alled at her lodgings, with his usual hypo- 
critical condolences, and led the conversation 
skilfully to the subject of her trials and griev- 
ances. He pleaded friendship alone as the 
•excuse for his visit ; and gradually dropped 
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hints which alarmed the unhappy wife, and 
forced from her questions which he appeared 
to answer reluctantly. 

To the story of the jewels he listened in 
well-feigned astonishment, denying that they 
had been wanted for his necessities. Poor 
Mrs. Beverley produced a letter in his hand- 
writing which her husband had shown her, 
and which had finally caused him the distress 
to relieve which she had given the jewels. 
This letter Stukeley at once pronounced to 
be a forgery, and then, little by little, first in- 
sinuated, and then openly stated that Beverley 
was a faithless husband, and had taken the 
jewels to give to one for whom he had for- 
saken his wife. 

In the first outburst of indignation which 
broke from Mrs. Beverley's lips at this base 
calumny, Stukeley fancied that here, too, 
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as in his other schemes, he was to be suc- 
<5essful. 

As the words ** vengeance" and "redress" 
fell from her, his fiendish suggestion was 
ready — 

" Redress," he said. " To be resolved is to 
secure it. The marriage vow once violated, 
is, in the sight of Heaven, dissolved. Start 
not — but hear me. 'Tis now the summer of 
jour youth; time has not crept the roses 
from your cheek, though sorrow long has 
washed them. Then use your beauty wisely, 
and, freed by injuries, fly from the cruellest 
of men, for shelter with the kindest." 

" And who is he ? " said she, as calmly as 
her rising indignation would allow her. 

'^ A friend to the unfortunate," said Stuke- 
ley, boldly. " One, too, who, while the storm 
is bursting on your brow, and lightning flash- 
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ing from your eyes, dares tell you that he 
loves you." 

In an instant she rose up, and started 
back from him, pointing to the door as she 
spoke in a voice that trembled with scorn and 
fury— 

" Would that these eyes had heayen's own lightning, that, 
with a look, I might blast thee ! Am I then fallen so 
low P Has poverty so humbled me, that I should listen 
to a hellish offer, and sell my soul for bread ? Oh, 
villain, villain ! But now I know thee, and thank thee, 

for the knowledge Mean despicable villain i 

I scorn thee and thy threats ! Was it for this that 
Beverley was false ? But he shall know it, and vengeance 
shall be his ! " 

Sxint.— " Why, send him for defiance then I Tell him I love you. 
but that a worthless husband forbids our union. 1*11 
make a widow of you, and court you honourably ! " 

And thus with a sneer and a threat the 
discomfited schemer bowed himself out of her 
presence, to complete the work which he had 
begun, by at once ordering Beverley's 
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arrest as his debtor, and tlius protecting him- 
self from the threatened vengeance. 

ButMrs.Beverleyfound a champion readj at 
her need, although her husband did notreturn. 
At the first hearing from Charlotte of the 
vile insult which had been offered to them 
all, Lewson at once sought Stukeley's apart- 
ments. Arrant coward as he was, all Lewson's 
taunts failed to draw him into more than a 
quarrel of words ; even when in a storm of 
indignation Lewson grasped his collar and 
dashed him to the ground, the despicable 
wretch merely whimpered — " First prove me 
what you think me," and Lewson was forced 
to leave him at last, content with threats of 
future retribution at his hands. 

Scarcely had Lewson left Stukeley's house, 
when he met Beverley. We have seen in 
what state of mind the ruined Gamester had 
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reeled into the streets from the gambling 
house ; and it may easily be conceived that 
no good could result from his encountering, 
while in that desperate mood, one against 
whom he cherished a grudge. No sooner did 
he recognise Lewson, in the darkness of the 
evening, than he charged him with having 
traduced him and slandered his character, 
and by every means in his power tried to 
draw him into a quarrel. Drawing his sword, 
he stood before him, shouting insults, and 
clamouring for satisfaction. With noble self- 
control Lewson heard him, and answered 
him ; calming him at last with such tact that 
they parted, with a promise of explanation of 
all that seemed mysterious on Lewson's part, 
next day. 

Lewson vanished in the darkness with 
promises of speedy help, while the wretched 

Q 
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Beverley leaned against the wall, his head 
drooping on his arm, while his right hand 
still grasped faintly the sword with which 
he had threatened his friend. In this 
position he was found almost immediately by 
Jarvis, who had started in search of him to 
the gaming house, and had been drawn to the 
spot by the noise of his threats . against 
Lewson. Quickly the old man hurried him 
home, fearing lest worse might befal him, if 
he were discovered in such suspicious cir- 
cumstances. 

But Jarvis' precautions were of no avail 
to save his master from misfortune that 
night. As they reached the door of. the 
lodgings, Beverley was arrested for debt, at 
the suit of his " friend " Stukeley. Meanwhile, 
the noise which had attracted Jarvis had also 
reached the ears of Stukeley himself, whose 
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house, as has been said, was close by, and it 
suggested to him one last scheme, by which 
the final destruction both of Beverley and 
Lewson might be accomplished. Evidently, 
his first plan, that they should meet and fight, 
had failed ; he could hear Lewson's steps in 
the distance, and Beverley's voice conversing 
with Jarns below his windows. But Lewson 
had threatened him, and Lewson was danger- 
ous ; and there was only one way to be rid of 
him. 

Summoning Bates once more to his aid, 
in a few hasty words he suggested and 
planned the murder of Lewson ; one stab 
would do it, and Dawson might easily be 
bribed to undertake it ; there was no danger 
of detection, for Jarvis could be brought as a 
witness to prove a quarrel between Lewson 
and Beverley, and that Beverley was found 
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with his sword drawn ; only let it be done 
quickly, before the warrant for Beverley's 
arrest could be executed, and there would be 
no difficulty in fixing the guilt of the murder 
on him. 

Had Stukeley not been blinded by his 
own anxiety and excitement, he might have 
noticed the somewhat suspicious ease with, 
which Bates assented to this monstrous 
proposal. But, accustomed as he was to 
deceive, it never occurred to him that those 
to whom he had taught deceit, might one day 
practise it on himself; and he therefore 
hurried Bates away upon his terrible errand 
without a doubt of his fidelity, and ere long 
received from him the welcome news that 
Lewson had been murdered and his dead 
body found near Beverley's house by the 
watch, without questioning its truth. 
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'Meanwhile, throngliout the night poor Mrs. 
Beverley and Charlotte waited with increas- 
ing anxiety; neither Lewson nor Beverley 
appeared. Mrs. Beverley was the first to be 
put out of suspense, for towards early morn- 
ing Jarvis arrived with the sad news of her 
tusband's arrest. Of Lewson he could tell 
^Charlotte nothing positively, but vague 
rumours of something wrong had reached 
Tiim, and it was with terrible anxiety for their 
missing friend, added to their grief for 
Beverley, that, at the break of day, the two 
ladies set out for the prison where the ruined 
Gamester was confined. The faithful J ar vis, 
Tiad not, however, been the bearer of ill news 
alone, on this eventful night. Although he 
could hear no certain news of Lewson, he 
had learnt one startling piece of intelligence, 
which seemed to him to change the whole 
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aspect of his master's future. Beverley's old 
uncle had died on the previous day. Full of 
this news, Jarvis returned just in time to 
communicate it to the ladies as they were 
starting for the prison. Much therefore as 
they must yet suffer on his account, they felt 
that there was indeed a bright hope for 
Beverley now ; his eyes opened to Stukeley's 
villany, his debts paid, and a new future 
set before him by means of the fortune which 
had so opportunely come to him, the past 
might be forgotten and forgiven. 

Full of such hopes, Mrs. Beverley and her 
sister were admitted to the cell where Beverley 
was confined. With a sullen and despairing 
silence he received them ; but when they told, 
him the news of his uncle's death, they were 
startled at the wild look of horror with which 
he received it. Instead of relieving his^ 
anxieties, it seemed to them to plunge hint. 
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still deeper into remorse. They were not 
kept long in suspense ; in bitter and broken 
sentences lie told them of his last night's 
work, and how, tempted by Stukeley, he had 
sold for a paltry sum, which he had lost im- 
mediately, the reversion to this very fortune 
which might now have been theirs. 

Even this unexpected blow did not shake the 
devotion of his faithful wife : he had no need to 
fear her reproaches, or to invoke her curses- 
More appalled at the change in him than at 
the ruin of their new hopes, the noble woman 
knelt beside him — 

"Then hear me, Heaven! Look down with mercy on his 
sorrows ! Give softness to his looks, and qaiet to his heart ! 
Take from his memory the sense of what is past, and cure him of 
despair ! On me ! on me — if misery must be the lot of either — 
multiply misfortunes ! 1*11 bear them patiently, so he is happy ! 
These hands shall toil for his support ! These eyes be lifted up 
for hourly blessings on him, and every duty of a fond and faithful 
wife be doubly done to cheer and comfort him ! — So hear me ! So 
reward me ! '' 

The ice gave way at last ; Beverley's head 
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sank to his wife's shoulder, as with a sigh 
which showed that all feeling was not yet 
dead, he groaned : 

" I would kneel too, but that offended Heaven would turn my 
prayers into curses ; for I have done a deed to make life horrible 
to jou, a deed of horror ! " 

At this instant, before any explanation to 
these terrible words could be given, the 
prison door opened quickly, and Stukeley ap- 
peared. 

"Fly, this moment," he said. "The 
arrest last night was meant in friendship, but 
came too late — too late, I say. I would have 
kept his hands from blood, but was too late." 

" Blood ! " shrieked Mrs. Beverley— recall- 
ing her husband's words about a " deed of 
horror " — " whose blood ? " 

" Lewson's," was the reply. " You are 
ignorant, then ? I thought I heard the mur- 
derer at confession ! " 
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" Who is murdered ? " cried Charlotte, in 
:a voice that startled them all, "not Lewson ? 
Say he lives, and I'll kneel and worship 
.you ! " 

" In pity, so I would," replied Stukeley, 
Tinmoved, " but that the tongues of all cry 
murder. I came in pity, not in malice — to 
:fiave the brother, not to kill the sister. Your 
Lewson's dead, and," he added, as, at a sign 
from him. Bates entered the cell, "here's 
:an evidence." 

At this moment, all attention was dis- 
tracted from Charlotte for an instant by a 
•cry of agony from Beverley, who, turning 
deadly pale, pressed his hand to his side, 
-calling out — 

" I am sick — sick ! " and sinking back upon 
the bench. 

In that instant, Bates, nnperceived, hur- 
ried Charlotte from the room, Jarvis following. 
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Their absence had scarcely been perceived by 
the others when they returned, accompanied 
by Dawson, and — ^by Lewson himself. 

One glance was sufficient to show Stukeley 
the truth— his accomplices had deceived him ;. 
his plot had failed, and he was completely in 
their power. Even scoundrels like Bates- 
and Dawson, who did not scruple to rob and 
cheat at the gaming table, could not rise to^ 
such vile crimes as murder and false witness 
at his bidding; and the brutal instruments- 
which he had stooped to use were thus 
turned against himself. Crushed at last,, 
without uttering a word, but casting one look 
of deadly hatred on all, Stukeley suffered 
himself to^be secured, and led from Beverley's^ 
cell to his own. 

And from the baffled villain, all turned: 
their eyes on his unhappy victim. In those? 
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few moments an awful change had passed 
over Beverley. Fallen back in his seat,, 
writhing in some dreadful agony, and speak- 
ing with laboured breath, he seemed to try in 
vain to recognise them as they stood round 
him. 

" Where's my wife ? " was the first ques- 
tion that reached their ears distinctly. " Can 
you forgive me ? " 

" Alas ! for what ?" said she, bending over 
him. 

" For meanly dying — pressed by shame — 
— ^pent in a prison — tormented with my panga< 
for you — driven to despair and madness — I 
— swallowed poison. And now — I go to my 
account." The paroxysms of agony ceased 
as he spoke, but his voice grew fainter at 
every word. " Bend me — ^let me kneel," he; 
whispered. 
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•' Thoa Power that madest me, hear me. If, for a life of frailty, 
and this too hasty deed of death. Thy justice dooms me, here I 
acquit the sentence. Bat, if enthroned in mercy where Thou 
sittest, Thy pity has beheld me, send me a gleam of hope, that in 
these last and bitter moments, my soul may taste of comfort ! 
And for these mourners here, oh ! let their lives be peaceful, and 
their deaths happy ! " 

And SO, with a last look at his loving wife, 
and his trembling hand raised as if to com- 
mend her to the protection of Heaven, 
Beverley sank back into her arms. In deadly- 
silence she looked on his face, regardless of 
the presence of Charlotte and Lewson, un- 
moved by the sobs of old Jarvis as he bent 
to kiss his master's hand. 

They raised her to lead her away ! Still her 
eyes never left him, but, as they reached the 
door, and would have taken her from the cell, 
with one awful shriek she broke from them, 
and flew back to his side, to fall fainting upon 
the lifeless body. 
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The tragedy of "The Gamester" is dis- 
tinguished as having been the first in which 
the powers of John Kemble and his sister, 
Mrs. Siddons, were seen together. For 
Kemble, the test was an unfair one ; the 
homely scenes of ordinary life were unsuited 
to the display of his "magnificent" style of 
gesture and elocution ; but it may readily be 
imagined that the skill in pourtraying the 
pathetic grief of an injured woman, which 
had won Mrs. Siddons such success in 
" Isabella," would be no less conspicuous in 
such a part as Mrs. Beverley. In point of 
fact, this was one of her most effective char- 
acters, giving, as it did, opportunity for the 
display, not only of gentle devotion and 
womanly tenderness, but of the most impas- 
sioned gesture, attitude, and declamation, in 
the terrible scene where Stukeley insulted 
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lior ; ativl of the utmost depth of tragic grief, 
itt the ti:ial scenes of the play. 

0::e of the best n?preseiitatives ever known 
of the hvpocritical Tillain Stukeley was 
l\ilmerjthe original " Joseph Surface." Such 
a ohiuraoten so fer as the hypocrisy went, 
iiuloeilj was only natural to Palmer, who was 
pivbablv the most ingenious " humbug " that 
over trod the boards. Xumerous anecdotes 
are told of his exploits in this line, ono of 
the most amusing being concerned with his 
ougagement, under Sheridan, at Drury Lane. 
Palmer had quarrelled with Sheridan, but was 
finally induced to resume his post at the 
theatre, and to let bygones be bygones. The 
first time the two met after Palmer's return, 
he presented himself before the manager with 
a demeanour of deprecating humility, and^ 
laying his hand on his heart, began — 
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** If you could know, sir, what I feel here.^^ 

"Nay, Jack,'* said Sheridan, smiling, 
^^ you forget; I wrote it myself. ^^ Palmer 
had assumed the very tone and manner of 
.Sheridan's " Joseph Surface ! " 

It is said that Kean at one time played in 
•" The Gamester," but there is no record of the 
manner in which he performed it, and we 
may therefore conclude that he made no very 
special success. 

As an instance of the insensibility of some 
in every audience, even to the finest acting, 
■or the most impressive scenes, the following 
absurd incident may be preserved. During 
a performance of " The Gamester " at Bath, 
while Mrs. Siddons, in the character of Mrs. 
Beverley, held the theatre in rapt attention, 
and such a silence prevailed that her softest 
whisper penetrated the house, the spell was 



\ 
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suddenly broken by the voice of a little Jew- 
in the pit, who jumped up, crying out — 
" Hallo I who dat sphit in my eye f * 

Although we have mentioned the failure of 
Moore's two comedies, there are several in- 
dications in the scenes of " The Gamester " 
that he was not without the power of writing 
good comedy dialogue. The lighter scenes- 
between Charlotte and Lewson give abundant 
proof of this, and some of the short passages- 
are extremely happy, e.^., — 

Char. — " We were just speaking of yon. 

Lew. — "*Tis best to interrupt you then. Few characters will- 
bear a scrutiny ; and where the bad out-weighs the 
good, he's safest that's least talked of. How say you 
madam? 

Char. — " That I hate scandal, though a woman — therefore seldom. 
talk of you. 

j^g, B. — " Or, with more truth, that, though a woman, she loves, 
to praise — and, therefore, always talks of you! 1*11 
leave you to decide it." 

• " Theatrical Anecdotes," P. Fitzgerald. 
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And several of the scenes between Bates 
and Stukeley corroborate this. 

But Moore is not the only dramatic author 
who has mistaken the power of writing comedy 
dialogue for the power of writing a comedy. 
It is only a pity that, in full expiation of two 
unsuccessful Comedies, he did not leave two 
Tragedies instead of one, provided he could 
have written another as good as "The 
Gamester." 



r 
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DOUGLAS. 



A Teagedt by Mb. Home, 



[John Home, b. 1724; d. 1808.] 



I WONDER how many of the present gener- 
ation could name off-hand the source of the 
hackneyed lines beginning — 

** My name is Norval** 

or trace to its authorship the proverbial 

" Virtue is its own reward*^ 

Yet the play in which these and other well- 
known lines occur, is one which holds a 
marked place in the history of the drama. 
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and has been identified with the triumphs of 
such actresses as Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and such actors as C. Kemble, Kean, 
and Macready. Mr. Home's play, " Douglas," 
is one among a long list of Tragedies which 
held the English stage during the last century, 
but which, if the truth must be told, did a great 
deal to bring the drama to the low level from 
which it is now gradually rising again. 

But " Douglas," though certainly not the 
best, is very far from being the worst of these 
effusions. The characters are clear aud dis- 
tinct, the story is simple, and the language is not 
more turgid and pompous than the taste of the 
time approved. It is diflScult to guess how 
it would sound from the mouths of actors of 
the modern school, but delivered in the de- 
clamatory recitative style of the Kemble 
period, we can well imagine that it would 
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have a certain stately grandeur, which, even 
in these days when grandeur of style seems 
to be banished by common consent from the 
pulpit, the senate, and the stage, might com- 
mand respect if not admiration. 

The author of " Douglas," was John Home,, 
a Scotch minister, but though better known 
as a member of that profession, it must not 
be forgotten that before his ordination he had 
been a soldier, had served in the Royal 
army during the rebellion of 1745, and had 
been taken prisoner at the battle of Falkirk. 
His ministerial duties did not occupy much 
of his life, for he was ordained in 1750, and 
in 1766 resigned his living and returned to 
his position as a layman, owing to the per- 
secutions of the Presbytery, whose narrow 
prejudices could not forgive the success of 
** Douglas.'* " Douglas " itself is an instance of 
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the solitary success of a lifetime, a success so 
great that it raised pubhc expectation of 
what its author might do, to a height far 
beyond the author s power to reach ; so in 
spite of the later tragedy of the " Siege of 
Aquileia,*' in which Garrick undertook the 
leading part, and three others now forgotten, 
Home will always be known only as the 
author of " Douglas " (just as we may almost 
safely say, on much the same grounds, of 
M. Gounod, that he will go down to posterity 
^s the composer of " Faust.") 

In speaking of this play, Mr. Forster re- 
marks, "It was not acted at the Theatre 
** Royal, in Drury Lane, because Garrick, who 
" so complacently exhibited himself next year 
" in AgiSj in the * Siege of Aquileia,' and 
" other ineffable dullness from the same hand 
** (wherein his quick suspicious glance detected 
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" no Lady Randolph) would have nothing to do 

with the character of Douglas Alike 

despairing of Co vent Garden, to the nortk 
had good parson Home returned, and not till 
eight months were gone, sent back his play,. 
" endorsed by the Scottish capital. There it 
" hadbeen acted, and from the beginning of the 
" world, from the beginning of Edinburgh, the 
" like of that play had not been known. The 
" Potter club made its ecstasies felt from 
"Hunter Square to Grub Street and St. 
" James's . . . and bottle after bottle disap- 
" peared in honour of the Scottish Shakespear, 
" whom the most illustrious of the Potters at 
" once pronounced better than the English, 
"because free from * unhappy barbarism.*' 
" Yes, refined from the unhappy barbarism of 
"our southern Shakespear, and purged of* 
" the licentiousness of our poor London starved 
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Otway, it was veritably David Hume's 
opinion, and still stands in the dedication to 
** the Four Dissertations he was bringing out 
** at the time, that * Johnny Home ' had all the 
" theatric genius of these two poets, so refined 

" and purged The popular stir affects 

" even quiet Gray in his cloistered nook of 
" Pembroke Hall; but the sharp, clear, grace- ^ 
ful judgment, now lodged and boarded at 
the Dunciad shows itself quite unaffected. 
" . . . . Goldsmith felt the indiscreetness 
" which could obtrude a work like * Douglas ' 
" as perfection, in proof of which critical folly 
** he made brief but keen mention of its lead- 
** ing defects. Goodnaturedly, at the same time 
"he closes with quotation of two of the best 
" passages in the poem, emphatically marking, 
" with excellent taste, five lines of allusion to 
** the wars of Scotland and England : 
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** * Gallant in strife, and noble in their ire, 
The battle is their pastime. They go forth 
Qay in the morning, as to summer sport ; 
When evening comes, the glory of the mom, 
The youthful warrior, is a clod of clay.' 

" If Boswell, on Jolinson's challenge to 
"show any good lines out of Douglas, had 
" mustered sense and discrimination to offer 
"these, the Doctor could hardly have ex- 
"ploded his emphatic *pooh!' Goldsmith 
" differed little from Johnson in the matter, 
** it is true ; but his * pooh ' was more polite/' 
[Forster's " Life of Goldsmith,'' pp. 82, sqq.] 

The scene of the play is laid in the Borders 
between England and Scotland, and the 
period of the story (as we gather from an 
incidental allusion to one who — 

*' Had been a soldier in his youth, 
And fought in famous battles, when the peers 
Of Europe, hy the hold Qodfredo Zed," 4 c.) 

is about the middle of the 12th century. In 
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his castle, surrounded with woods, Lord 
Bandolph has just received the news of an 
expected invasion of the Danes, and hastens 
to collect his retainers and to start for the 
battle. His wife, between whom and himself 
the attachment is very one-sided (the love 
being on his side, and esteem alone on hers, 
or as he somewhat quaintly expresses it : 

" Decent affection and complacent kindness 
Were all I wished for, but I wished in vain,**) — 

bears the parting very calmly, being quite 
content with the society of her confidante 
Anna, whose affectionate solicitude extracts 
from her the story of her secret sorrow, and 
of her coldness to Lord Randolph. 

Some twenty years before, Malcolm, the 
brother of Lady Randolph, or Matilda as she 
would then have been called, saved in battle the 
life of a young Douglas. The youthful warriors 
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vowed eternal friendship, and the affair ended 
of course by Douglas falling in love with his 
friend's sister, Matilda. Unfortunately an 
old standing feud between the houses of 
Malcolm and Douglas rendered it impossible 
for Douglas to declare his real name, but 
under an assumed name he courted and 
secretly married the fair Matilda. Husband 
and brother being recalled to the wars, a 
rumour of the stranger's real name reached 
the ear of old Sir Malcolm, who drawing his 
sword in a fury, exacted from Matilda an oath 
that she would never marry a Douglas- 
Scarcely had she given this equivocal promise 
than the news arrived of the deaths of young 
Malcolm and Douglas in battle. In despair 
the widow, soon to be a mother too, shut 
herself up from her father, and as soon as 
her child was born set out one night with her 
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nurse to convey the infant safely to a place 
of concealment. But the December rain had 
swollen the mountain, torrents to rivers, and 
nurse and child were lost in attempting to 
pass a stream which crossed their way. 

Meanwhile Matilda's father, no doubt think- 
ing that there were surer ways than an oath 
to prevent his daughter marrying a Douglas, 
decided to marry her to Lord Randolph, and 
to this she was obliged to consent. The 
years had rolled on, and the sorrow for the 
lost husband and child had never faded 
away. 

Scarcely is this long recital of woe con- 
cluded, when Anna sees approaching Lord 
Randolph's cousin and heir, Glenalvon. 

This person, a sort of inferior lago, has un- 
fortunately discovered the weakness of Lady 
Randolph's attachment to her husband, and 
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loses no opportunity of plying her with in- 
sidious attentions, which are odious to heri 
although she refrains from acquainting her 
husband with the character of his cousin. 

Stung to activity by her perpetual cold- 
ness and disdain, Glenalvon lays a hideous 
plot ; Lord Kandolph must die, iand then he 
€an force the lady to be his. In order to 
carry out this plan, Glenalvon hires four cut- 
throats, whom he instructs to waylay and 
murder Lord Kandolph on his way from the 
neighbouring camp. 

But the success of this is unexpectedly pre- 
vented. The armed men have scarcely rushed 
out upon their intended victim when a stranger 
appears upon the scene of combat, who^ 
although a mere youth, shows such strength 
and courage in aiding Lord Randolph that 
the assailants are speedily routed and put to 
flight. 
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Full of gratitude to his young preserver. 
Lord Eandolph brings him back with him to 
the castle, and offers in return to present him 
to the Scottish King, and to obtain him a 
post in the army. 

The stranger modestly deprecates the ex- 
cessive compliments heaped on him by Lord 
and Lady Randolph, being, as he says, only 
of obscure birth and station ; but he con- 
fesses that his one ambition is to be a soldier 
and win fame in arms. 

* "Whoe'er thou art," replies Lord Ran- 
dolph — 

" Thou art ordain'd 
And stampt a hero by the sovereign hand 
Of Nature." 

To which the stranger replies, by relating his 
history— 

" My name is Nerval : on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks ; a frugal swain, 
Whose constant cares were to increase his store. 
And keep his only son, myself, at home,'* &o. 
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But young Norval had " heard of battles " 
from an old hermit who had been in his 
youth one of Godfrey de Bouillon's crusaders, 
and longed for a more active life than that 
of a Grampian shepherd. A raid of free- 
booters on the neighbouring pastures gave 
him an opportunity of testing his prowess ; 
he raised a small band of followers, pursued and 
scattered the marauders, and shot their chief 
with his " bended bow," carrying off as spoil 
the very suit of armour in which he now ap- 
pears before Lord Randolph. 

Something in young Nerval's face or de- 
meanour has an undefined attraction for Lady 
Randolph ; the sight of the brave youth calls 
once more to her mind the old sorrow of her 
life — might not her lost child have been such 
a youth as this I 

Of course, from this point the secret of the 
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whole story begins to reveal itself, and events 
follow eaoli other rapidly. 

Under pretence of searching for the sup- 
posed robbers who attacked Lord Randolph, 
•Glenalvon sets spies in the neighbouring 
wood, and they speedily capture and bring in 
an old man on whom they have found some 
jewels concealed, and whom they therefore 
inspect of some robbery. 

Lord Randolph and Nerval being absent at 
the camp, the prisoner is brought before Lady 
Randolph ; but the sight of the jewels throws 
her into violent agitation. Dismissing from 
the room all but the prisoner and her faithful 
Anna, she eagerly demands the old man's 
«tory. 

He announces himself as a former tenant 
of Sir Malcolm (Lady Randolph's father) ; 
and goes on to relate how one stormy De- 
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cember night he rescued from the swollen' 
river a basket, containing a young child and 
these very jewels which he was now accused 
of having stolen ; he had reared the child 
ever since as his own, keeping him always in 
ignorance of the mysterious way in which he 
had come to him, and given him his own name 
of Nerval. 

By this story, corroborated by the jewels. 
Lady Randolph recognises in young Norval 
her own lost child, Douglas, and eagerly 
claims him on his return. 

The whole passage is, perhaps, worth 
quoting, as a fair average specimen of the 
language of the play — 

Peisoner — 

. . . . " While we thus poorly lived. 
One stormy night, as I remember well, 
The wind and rain beat hard npon onr roof $ 
Red came the river down, and load and oft 
The angry spirit of the water shrieked. 
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At the dread honr of night was heard the cry 

Of one in jeopardy. I rose and ran 

To where the circling eddy of a pool 

Beneath the ford ns'd oft to bring within 

My reach whatever floating thing the stream 

Had caught. The voice was ceas'd ; the person lost ; 

But looking sad and earnest on the waters, 

By the moon's light I saw, whirl'd round and round, 

A basket. Soon I drew it to the bank. 

And nestled curious there an infant lay. 

Lady R.— " Was he alive ? 

P&is. — " He was. 

Lady R. — " Inhuman that thou art ! 

How could'st thou kill what waves and tempest spared ? 

Puis. — " I am not so inhuman. 

Lady R.— ** Did'st thou not ? 

Anna. — " My noble mistress, you are mov d too much. 
This man has not the aspect of stern murder ; 
Let him go on, and you, I hope, will hear 
Good tidings of your kinsman's long lost child. 

Pbis. — " The needy man, who has known better days. 
One whom distress has spited at the world. 
Is he whom tempting friends would pitch upon 
To do such deeds as makes the prosperous men 
Lift up their hands and wonder who could do them : 
And such a man was I ; a man declined 
Who saw no end of black adversity ; 
Yet for the wealth of kingdoms I would not 
Have touch'd that infant with a hand of harm. 

S 
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Lady R. — *' Ha ! dost tiiou say so ! then perhaps he lives ! 

pEis. — Not many days ago he was alive. 

Lapy R. — 0, heavenly powers ! did he, then, die so lately ? 

pBis. — I did not say he died. T hope he lives. 
Not many days ago these eyes beheld - 
|Iim, flourishing in youth, and health, and beauty. 

Lady R. — " Where is he now ? 

Pkis. — *' Alas ! I know not where. 

Lady R. — " 0, fate, I fear thee still. Thou riddler, speak. 
Direct and clear, else I will search thy soul. 



Pbis. — *' Fear not my faith, tho' I must speak my shame. 
Within the cradle where the infant lay 
Was stow'd a mighty store of gold and jewels ; 
Tempted by which we did resolve to hide 
From all the world this wonderful event, 
And like a peasant breed the noble child. 
That none might mark the change of our estate 
We left the country, travell'd to the north. 
Bought flocks and herds, and gradually brought forth 
Our secret wealth. But God's all-seeing eye 
Beheld our avarice and smote us sore. 
For one by one all our own children died 
And he, the stranger, sole remained the heir 

Of what indeed was his 

Meanwhile the stripling grew in years and beauty ; 
And, as we oft observed, he bore himself 
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Not as the offspring of our cottage blood, 

For nature will break out : mild with the mild, 

But with the froward he was fierce as fire, 

And night and day he talked of war and arms. 

I set mjself against his warlike bent, 

But all in vain ; for when a desperate band 

Of robbers from the savage mountains came — 

liADT B. — " Eternal Providence ! What is thy name ? 

Pris. — " My name is Nerval ; and my name he bears. 

Lady R — " *Tis he ! 'tis he himself ! It is my son ! 

O, Sov reign. Mercy ! 'Twas my child I saw ! " 

Meanwhile Glenalvon has noticed Lady 
Randolph's interest in . the young stranger, 
and determines to make use of it for his own 
ends. He resolves to drop hints of suspicion 
into Lord Randolph's ear, but first of all pro- 
ceeds to allay any distrust which Lady Ran- 
dolph may still feel towards him, by profes- 
sions of a changed nature — changed by the 
contemplation of her nobility and virtue. He 
leaves her, promising to protect, if possible, 
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both Lord Randolph and young Norval in the- 
coming battle with the Danes. 

At the risk of being thought somewhat too 
liberal with quotations, 1 will give here the 
closing lines of this interview, which con- 
cludes Act III. : — 

Lady R. — " Act thus, Glenalvon, and I am thy friend. 
But that's thy least reward. Believe me, sir, 
The truly generous is the truly wise, 
And he who loves not others, lives unblest. 

(Exit Lady R.). . 

Glen, (solus), — ** Amen ! and virtue is its own reward ! 
I think that I have hit the very tone 
In which she loves to speak. Honey*d assent, 
How pleasing art thou to the taste of man 
And woman also ! Flattery direct 
Rarely disgusts. They little know mankind 
Who doubt its operation : 'tis my key. 
And opes the wicket of the human heart. 
How far I have succeeded now I know not, 
Yet I incline to think her stormy virtue 
Is luird awhile : 'tis her alone I fear : 
Whilst she and Randolph live, and live in faith 
And amity, uncertain is my tenure. 
Fate o'er my head suspends disgrace and death 
By that weak air [? hair] a peevish female's will, * 

« * * • 

• The allusion is, of course, to the sword suspended by a hair 
over the head of Damocles. 
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Norval, Vm. told, has that alluring look 
'Twixt man and woman, which I have obsenred 
To charm the nicer and fantastic dames 
Who are, like Lady Randolph, fnll of virtue. 
Li raising Randolph's jealousy, I may 
But point him to the truth. He seldom errs 
Who thinks the worst he can of womankind." 



There is a subtle toucli of true art here, 
in representing Glenalvon as trying to argue 
iimself into a belief in the truth of his own 
.fiction. If it were not for this tendency in 
Jiuman nature, few, even of the worst villains, 
would have courage and perseverance enough 
to carry out their own plots successfully ; but 
let a man persuade himself, first of all that 
his fiction is possible, then that it is probable, 
and that there are certain circumstances to 
•confirm it, and he will easily pass on to the 
final stage of believing that it is true, and 
acting upon it as if it were so. It is thus 
that the villany of an lago never appears to 
be all acting : to lago himself it has long ago 
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ceased to be acting, and it is only in brief 
moments of soliloquy that he perceives that 
his life is one deep-laid plot. 

Carrying out his design, Glenalvon con- 
trives to bring Lord Randolph in just in time 
to witness a parting between Douglas and 
Lady Randolph, where agitation is too plainly 
marked in both their faces to escape notice. 
The suspicions thus aroused in Lord Ran- 
dolph's mind are still further inflamed by the 
sight of a letter in which Lady Randolph 
appoints to meet Douglas in the neighbouring 
wood at midnight ; and Glenalvon persuades 
him that he may easily be revenged on 
Nerval by means of it : they, too, will 
keep the appointment, and have proof and 
vengeance on the spot. Lord Randolph 
assents,, but to make assurance doubly sure, 
Glenalvon proposes himself to pick a quarrel 
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with Nerval, arguing tliat if Norval tamely 
submits to his insolence (which he knows will 
not be the case) he will be innocent, but " if 
he be the favourite of the fair," he will be 
drawn into the quarrel at once. 

This plan succeeds to perfection, in so far as 
Nerval's haughty and fiery demeanour under 
Glenalvon's taunts reveals him at once in a 
new light to Lord Eandolph. The plot pro- 
ceeds as Glenalvon designed.. Lady Randolph 
and her son meet in the wood, where they are 
watched by Lord Randolph and Glenalvon. 
Mistaking the maternal embrace which he 
witnesses for proof that his wife has bestowed 
on the young stranger the afiection which she 
always withheld from him, Lord Randolph 
rushes forward, challenging Douglas to fight. 
Glenalvon sees his plot at length succeeding. 
Both Lord Randolph and Nerval must be re- 
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moved from his way ; this fight may be fatal 
to one of them ; and for the other — under 
cover of the darkness he draws near the 
combatants, ready to do for himself all that 
they may leave undone. But Douglas has no 
intention of fighting his mother's husband. 
He succeeds in disarming him, and has just 
mastered Lord Randolph's sword, when he 
perceives the villain, Glenalvon, stealing up 
behind, and turning suddenly upon him, kills 
him on the spot. 

Frantic with terror. Lady Randolph rushes 
upon the scene, crying out to her husband to 
spare her son, but is only in time to receive 
Douglas in her arms, as he faints from a 
wound received in the brief struggle. With 
a few words of farewell, Douglas expires in 
his mother's arms. 

Inconsolable she sits for a while, deaf to the 
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words of Anna, who has briefly explained all 
to Lord Randolph ; deaf to all his pro- 
testations of regret; but roused at last to 
passion by his voice, she turns on him with 
ihe warning of the end : 

" Of thee I think not ! What have I to do 
With thee, or anything ? My son ! my son ! 
My beautiful ! my brave ! How proud was I 
Of thee, and of thy valour ! My fond heart 
Overflowed this day with transport, when I thought 
Of growing old amidst a race of thine. 
Who might make up to me their father's childhood, 
And bear my brother's and my husband's name. 
Now, all my hopes are dead ! A little while 
Was I a wife I A mother not so long ! 
What am I now ? — I know. But I shall be 
That only whilst I please ; for such a son, 
And such a husband, drive me to my fate *' — 

rand rising up, she hurries from the scene, 
•closely followed by Anna. 

"What the sequel is, may be told in Anna's 
words, as she returns in a few moments, 
breathless, to Lord Randolph : 
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" She ran, she flew, like lightning up the hill, 
Nor halted till the precipice she gained, 
Beneath whoso lowering top the river falls 
Ingulphed in rifted rocks : thither she came 
As fearless as the eagle lights npon it, 
And headlong down — *^ 

And the tragedy ends with Lord Randolph's 
remorseful resolve to go at once to tlie battle- 
field, and meet the doom whicli he hopes 
awaits him there. 

It must be confessed that in reading the' 
play, the long narrations of circumstances- 
which have occurred previously do occa- 
sionally suggest recollections of Messrs.. 
Dangle, Sheer and Puff. 

Dano. — •* Mr. Puff, as he knows all this, why does Sir Walter go* 
on telling him ? 

Pupp. — " But the audience are not supposed to know anything of ' 
the matter, are they ? 

Sheer. — "True, but I think you manage ill: fov there certainly 
appears no reason why Sir Walter should he so com/muni'- 
cative." 
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But any story with a " long-lost child " in it 
renders this retrospection almost inevitable ; 
and in the days when Douglas was popular 
there is no doubt that the acting of the great 
artists who filled the parts was amply sufiicient 
to cover many literary defects. 

In '' Douglas," Mrs. Siddons made her very 
last appearance on the stage, for the benefit 
of Charles Kemble, June 9, 1819. Of this 
occasion, Macready writes : " How inefface- 
"ably impressed on my memory was her 
" matchless impersonation of the widowed 
" mother, seven years before. I then was the 
"young Norval (now C. Kemble's character). 
" Young retained old Norval, and Glenalvon 
" remained, of course, with me. Mrs. Siddons 
" appeared, June 9th, for that night only. On. 
" her former re-appearance as Lady Macbeth 
" [1817] there had not been one salient point 
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^ to break the sombre level of unimpassioned 
^ recitation ; on this night there came a gleam 
^ of the original brightness. . . . When, 
' as Glenalvon, 1 stood intently ;riveting my 
^ gaze on her, as she uttered her threatening 
' caution regarding Norval, she paused ; then 
^ fixing her eyes sternly upon me, in a tone of 
^ insulted dignity, and with a commanding air, 
* continued — 

" * Thou look'st on me as if thon fain would'st pry 
Into my heart,* 

" concluding with the majestic confidence of 
"truth:— 

* 'Tis open as my speech,' 

"The effect was electric, and the house re- 
" sponded with peals of applause." [" Mac- 
jready's EecoUections/' vol. i, p. 179.] 

The same excellent tragedian has preserved 
ior us some interesting details of Mrs. 
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Siddons' impersonation of Lady Randolph,, 
when she was in her prime : " In her first 
" interview with Norval, presented to her as 
"Lord Randolph's preserver from the assas- 
" sins, the mournful admiration of her look, as 
" she fixed her gaze on him, plainly told that the 
" tear which Randolph observed to start in her 
" eye was nature's parental instinct in the 
" presence of her son. The violence of her 
** agitation while listening to old Nerval's 
" narration of the perils of her infant, seemed 
" beyond her power longer to endure, and the 
" words, faintly articulated, as if the last effort 
" of a mortal agony — * Was he alive ? ' sent an 
" electric thrill through the audience. In dis- 
" closing the secret of his birth to Nerval, and 
" acknowledging herself his mother, as he knelt 
" before her, she wreathed her fingers in his 
^^ hair, parted it from his brow, in silence look- 
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" ing into Lis features . . . then dropping 
" on her knees, and throwing her arms round 
" him, she showered kisses on him, and again 
*^ fastened her eyes on him, repeating the 
" lines : — 

* Image of Doaglas ! fmit of fatal love ! 
All that I owe thy sire I pay to thee ! * 

" . . • When Norval had fallen . . . she 
" had sunk in a state of insensibility on the 
" body. On the approach of Randolph and 
" Anna she began to recover recollection. To 
" Randolph's excuses her short and rapid reply 
" — * Of theelthinJc not,^ spoke her indifference 
" and disregard of every worldly thing beyond 
" the beloved object stretched in death before 
" her. The anguish of her soul seemed at 
*' length to have struck her brain. The silence 
" of her fixed and vacant stare was terrible, 
•*' broken- at last by a loud and frantic laugh 
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•** that made the hearers shudder. She then 
** sprang up, and, with a few self-questioning 
" words, indicating her purpose of self destruc- 
" tion, hurrred in the wild madness of despera- 
•^tion from the scene." ["Macready's Ee- 
collections," vol. i., p. 56.] 

The costumes in which " Douglas " used 
to be played, would, no doubt, be highly 
amusing if we could see them on the stage 
BOW. I have seen a print of " Mr. Webster as 
' Douglas,' " which seems to represent him as 
some naughty little boy who has escaped from 
the nursery and has run downstairs half 
•dressed. A wondrous cap, of the " rink-hat " 
shape, has three enormous black feathers, 
fastened by a large brooch to one side, hat and 
feathers together being nearly twice the size of 
the man's head ; a tight fitting " body," very 
low at the neck and with no sleeves, is finished 
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off with a lace tucker, and two very short 
full muslin or lace sleeves ! Across one- 
shoulder a little scarf loops up one side of a 
tartan petticoat — representing a kilt — actually 
to the waist, revealing a silk lining and a- 
second edition of petticoat, both festooned 
and scalloped like the vallance of an old four- 
post bedstead, A little cloak seems to^ 
descend from shoulder to waist behind ; the^ 
legs are bare, but neat tartan socks, turned 
down at the top and looped into a sort of 
festoons with little brooches, reach about- 
half-way to the knee, and the usual shoes and 
rosettes complete this extraordinary * stage^ 
picture of a Border warrior of the 12th» 
century ! 

[There is seldom much to notice in the Pro- 
logues and Epilogues to these old tragedies^ 
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indeed tlie best comment on the latter is that 
which Mr. Charles Reade has given us in his 
*^ Peg Woffington : " " The epilogues were 
curiosities of the human mind ; they whom, 
just to ourselves and them^ we call our 
forbears, had an idea that their blood and 
bombast were not ridiculous enough in 
themselves, so when the curtain had fallen 
" on the debris of the dramatis per soncB, and of 
" common sense, they sent on an actress to 
" turn all the sentiment so laboriously acquired 
into a jest. To insist that nothing good or 
beautiful shall be carried safe from a play 
into the street was the bigotry of English 
" horse play. Was a Lucre tia the heroine of 
" the tragedy, she was careful in the epilogue 
" to speak like Messalina. Did a king's mis- 
" tress come to hunger and repentance, she 
" disinfected all the petites mditresses in the 

T 
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" house of the moral, by assuring them that 
"sin is a joke, repentance a greater, and that 
" she individually was ready for either, if 
" they would but cry, laugh, and pay.** 

In fact both prologues and epilogues may 
be classed as some of the dullest and silliest 
of literature. The prologue to Douglas is one 
degree better than most, but I merely notice 
it here to point out a curious verbal coinci- 
dence between one of its lines and a line from 
one of our greatest poets, and one of his 
favourite poems : — 

" This night a Donglas yonr protection claims; 
A wife ! a mother ! pity's softest names : 
The story of her woes indulgent hear, 
And grant your suppliant all she hegs, a tea/rJ* 

Pkoloque to "Donglas.'* 

Compare with this : — 

** My fondest, faintest, latest accents hear, 
Grief for the dead not virtue can reprove, 
Then give me all I ever asked, a tea/r, 
The first, last, sole reward of so much love." 

Btson's '* Corsair/' Canto 1.] 
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THE EEVENGE. 

I 

A Tragedy, by Edward Young, 



[Edward Young, b. 1679; d. 1765.] 



"How many persons who are familiar with that 
well known book of poetry, " Young's Night 
Thoughts," would be prepared to find another 
work, equally famous in its day, by the same 
^author, among the treasures oi dramatic Htera- 
ture ? Yet it is no less true that many 
students of the latter who look upon " The 
Revenge " as a great play, worthy in many 
respects to keep its place upon the stage, 
would be a little astonished to learn that its 
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author was also the writer of a book of 
religious poetry, dear to the soul of many 
worthy folks who have a pious horror of 
theatres and all things connected with the 
stage ! 

The fact is a significant one ; there is no 
reason why there should be any antagonism 
between the Church and the Theatre, and it 
is casting an unworthy slur upon a large and 
noble branch of literature, to assume that 
religion and the drama can have nothing in- 
common. There was a time when worship- 
was confessedly and intentionally dramatic, 
even in England ; it is so still to a certain 
extent in the Church of Rome, and to a 
greater in the Church of Eussia. There was 
also a time when dramas were religious and 
scriptural to a degree which to modem 
readers appears highly irreverent ; and when. 
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these extraordinary specimens of dramatism 
were acted by clerics themselves, on stages 
•erected in the public streets. Therefore, 
there is no need to express any surprise at 
:finding a divine among the dramatic poets, 
or a priest among the writers for the stage. 

Edward Young is one of several clerical 
^contributors to the stores of good English 
plays ; he shares this distinction with Shirley, 
•the author of no less than thirty-seven 
ttragedies; Home, the author of "Douglas;" 
-Maturin, author of "Bertram; " Henry Hart 
Milman, author of " Fazio ; " and others. 
Young was born in 1679, educated at Win- 
•chester and New College, and after con- 
templating and rejecting the law as a 
profession, finally decided on taking orders ; 
he was appointed one of the King's chaplains 
*at the age of 39, and died aged 83, in 1765. 
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His works consist chiefly of poetry, " The- • 
Last Day," " Force of Religion," " Love of 
Fame," "Night Thoughts," (said to have 
been suggested by the death of his wife), and 
two tragedies, "Busiris," and " The Revenge." 
I have selected "The Revenge," partly be- 
cause it is far better known by name than 
"Busiris," and partly because the chief 
character in its interesting story is one which 
has been deeply studied by some of England's 
greatest actors, and the impersonation of 
which has afforded some of the most striking 
pictures ever seen on the English stage. 

The scene of "The Revenge" is laid in Spain, 
and the events takd^ place during some of the 
wars between Spaniards and Moors. 

The Moorish King Abdallah, conquered by 
the Spaniards, had finally been killed iiu 
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battle, fighting hand to hand with the young 
Spanish General Alonzo. As he fell, a young 
Moor, who had fought at his side (and who 
was really his son disguised as a common 
soldier), bestrode the fallen King, and strove 
to defend the body and to avenge the death 
on the victor. Too young and inexperienced, 
however, to cope with the dreaded champion 
of Spain, Zanga (Abdallah's son) was taken 
prisoner, and led in chains in the train of 
Alonzo. 

From that day, a change -seemed to pass 
over the young man's character. The fierce 
and warlike lad became, to all appearance, 
gentle, docile and loving. Taken into 
Alonzo's special service, he soon won his way 
into his master's confidence and friendship. 
Humble and submissive, he never seemed to 
presume, or to forget that he was but a slave ; 
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even when, one day, in a fit of unreasonable 
anger, Alonzo struck him, Zanga bore the 
blow in silence and without showing anj 
signs of resentment ; and when, repenting of 
his momentary cruelty, Alonzo heaped fresh 
kindnesses upon him, it seemed as though at 
length the relation of master and slave was 
forgotten in that of mutual affection. 

In this way, six years passed from the day 
of Abdallah's defeat and Zanga's capture. 
Alonzo once more led out his forces to battle 
with the Moors. 

Among Alonzo^s officers, and chief of all 
his friends, was one Carlos. Between these 
two, there existed an affection rivalling that 
of Damon and Pythias. Carlos had been once 
captured by the Moors, and it was only by 
Alonzo's valour that hehad been rescued alive. 
It was strange, therefore, that on the eve of 
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this new battle Carlos should be missing; and 
that, when the morning dawned, Alonzo had 
to march without his friend. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Alonzo wondered less than many others. 
Being entirely in his friend's confidence, he 
'doubtless knew that there was one attraction 
more powerful than the claims of friendship 
or the love of battle, within the walls of a 
^certain palace. 

The old Don Alvarez had one daughter, 
Leonora, whose beauty was sufficient excuse, 
perhaps, even for a momentary oblivion of 
the claims of friendship and a soldier's repu- 
tation. And so it was, that instead of fight- 
ing at Alonzo' s side, Carlos was pleading his 
•cause before Don Alvarez and his daughter. 
It was clear that the father willingly listened 
to his suit, but Leonora's answer was less 
certain. She said little more than, " I shall 
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obey my father/' but her tears did not seem 
to the lover to augur very favourably in his^ 
behalf. In vain Carlos urged the terrible 
proof which he had given of his devotion — 

" To fling me at thy feet 
I slighted friendship, and I flew from fame ; 
Nor heard the summons of the next day's battle ; 
' Bnt, darting headlong to thy arms, I left 
The promised fight ; I left Alonzo, too, 
To stand the war, and quell a world alone.'* 

Before the lady could reply, the sound of 
martial music proclaimed the return of the 
conquering army. Leonora seized on this 
excuse to withdraw, and left Carlos to wel- 
come his friend alone. 

In spite of his brilliant victory, the young 
General was siad. In vain were Carlos*" 
words of affectionate congratulation on. 
his victory, and Zanga's devoted atten- 
tion ; and, as it often happens that 
the secret which is easily kept, or the bur- 
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den whicli is easily borne, so long as life flows 
on from day to day in its ordinary course, 
becomes unbearable, and is thrown from us, 
at some period of extraordinary emotion or 
excitement ; so it was, that, in the general 
rejoicing at his victory, Alonzo felt so acutely 
the contrast between the joy which he was 
expected to show, and the sorrow which he 
had long silently endured, that in one fatal 
moment of confidence he opened his heart to 
his faithful Zanga — 

'' Come near me, Zanga, 
For I dare open all my heart to thee. 
Never was snch a day of triumph known ! 
There's not a wonnded captive in my train, 
That slowly followed my proud chariot-wheels, 
With half a life, and beggary, and chains, 
But is a god to me. I am most wretched. 
In his captivity, thou know'st, Don Carlos, 
My friend (and never was a friend more dear), 
Deputed me his advocate in love. 
What did I do P I loved, myself. Indeed, 
One thing there is might lessen my offence— 
(If such oSj&noe admits of being lessened)-^ 
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I thoaght him dead ; for, by what fate I know not, 
His letters never reached me ! 

I loT*d myself ! and now 
In a late action rescued from the Moors, 
I have brought home my rival in my friend ! *' 

Before Zanga could express sympathy, or 
offer advice, the interview was unexpectedly 
brought to an end by the entrance of Leonora 
herself, and Zanga, with true discretion, at 
once retired. Leonora had enj^ered so sud- 
denly that the signs of Alonzo's emotion 
were still too visible to be concealed, and, 
with dangerous ease, the young lady drew 
him on to speak of his sorrow. 

It was scarcely new to her, for his passion 
Tiad been beyond his power to hide, and she 
could tell him plainly that that passion was a 
treason to his friend. But it was perilous 
ground for Leonora to tread ; for she, too, had 
Iter secret, unsuspected by anyone, and this 
was that Alonzo's love for her was, in truth. 
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only equalled by hers for him. In vain had 
lier father pleaded Don Carlos' high birth and 
wealth. In vain had Carlos himself sacrificed, 
fame and friendship for her sake ; the friend 
who was to have urged his suit on his behalf 
during his captivity had unconsciously been 
his worst rival, and Leonora's heart was not 
Carlos' but Alonzo's. 

This was the secret that half-unwittingly 
escaped Leonora's lips, as in the same breath 
she told Alonzo that her father had respected 
her wish, and had delayed the marriage 
which he longed to solemnise between her- 
self and Carlos. In an instant the terrible 
truth burst on him — Leonora might be his 
by her father's permission, by her own desire, 
but at what a cost — the death-blow to the 
hopes of his friend ! Yet either Carlos or 
Leonora must suffer — Carlos, if he espoused 
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Leonora, and Leonora herself if he did not* 
^* Spare 7^^m," cries Leonora, " and murder 
me^ '* " First perish all," replies Alonzo. 

** No, Leonora, I am thine for ever ! * 

The groans of friendship shall be heard no more ; 
For whatsoever crime I can commit 
IVe felt the pangs already ! 

Leon. — " Hold, Alonzo ! 

And hear a maid whom doubly thou hast conquered. 

I love thy virtue as I love thy person, 

And I adore thee for the pains it gave me ; 

But, as I felt the pains, Til reap the fruit; 

I'll shine out in my turn, and show the world 

Thy great example was not lost upon me. 

Thus, then, I tear me from thy hopes for ever. 

Shall I contribute to Alonzo's crimes ? 

No — though the Kfeblood gushes from my heart. 

You shall not be ashamed of Leonora. 

Nay, never shrink ; take back the bright example 

You lately lent. Oh, take it, while you may. 

While I can give it you, and be immortal! ** 

So speaking, resolved not to be behind- 
hand in self-sacrifice, Leonora left him. 

But the trial of her resolve was yet to 
come. Her father's persuasion had been 
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♦constantly urging her on to a marriage with 
Carlos, influenced (as has been said) chiefly 
T^y Carios' wealth. This wealth was mainly 
derived from merchant ships and their freight, 
.and at this time Carlos had embarked in an 
unusually large venture. The ships were daily 
expected in port; they had been heard of, 
.and all was prosperous. But suddenly the news 
arrived that, in a terrible storm, the whole 
convoy had been totally wrecked, and thus 
Oarlos was reduced almost' to poverty. 

This news at once changed the tone of Don 
Alvarez's pleadings with his daughter. Hav- 
ing accidentally learnt Alonzo's love for 
Leonora, the avaricious and time-serving old 
gentleman at once became the earnest advo- 
cate of his cause ; and thus, nothing remained 
to separate the lovers except the scruples of 
affection and honour which seemed to them 
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both SO binding. Nothing could overcome- 
these scruples so long as Alonzo believed 
that Carlos would be pained or feel himself 
ill-used by the marriage. 

And here arose, as it seemed, an oppor- 
tunity for the faithful Zanga to repay all his- 
master's kindness. He, with his influence 
over both the friends, could surely bring- 
about an understanding between them. Thus>. 
from Zanga came firstly a suggestion to* 
Alonzo that he should ask Carlos to grant- 
him this great proof of friendship — 

Alon. — *' Think'st thou, my Zanga, should I ask Don CarloR, 
His goodness would consent that I should wed her ? 

Zan. — " I know it would. 

Al. — " But then, the cruelty 

To ask it : and for me to ask it of him I 

Zan. — ** Methinks you are severe upon your friend. 
Who was it gave him liberty and life 7 

Al. — " That is the very reason which forbids it. 
Were I a stranger, I could freely speak ; 
In me, it so resembles a demand, 
Exacting of a debt, it shocks my nature. 
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Zan. — " My lord» you know the sad alternative : 
Is Leonora worth one pang or not ? 
Warmly as you I wish Don Carlos well ; 
But I am likewise Don Alonzo*8 friend; 
There all the difference lies between us two. 
In me, my lord, you hear another self ; 
Andy give me leave to add, a better too, 
Clear'd from those errors, which, tho' caus'd by virtue, 
Are such as may hereafter give you pain. 
Don Lopez of Castile ivould not demur thus !** 

The mention of Don Lopez (an elderly and 
wealthy suitor for Leonora's hand, who 
-might probably win her should neither 
Alonzo nor Carlos succeed) turned the scale^ 
Alonzo summoned courage to appeal to his 
friend's generosity. 

The task, hard as it was, was rendered 
easier for him by the kind aid and tact of 
Zanga, who urged the claims of friendship 
with all his eloquence to persuade Carlos to 
make this sacrifice. - But the struggle was 
too great to be fought out at once. Coming 
so soon after the wreck of his fortune, it was 

w 
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too mucli to expect that Carlos could freely 
give up his love to another — ^he could only 
feel the intense misery of his own position — 

Car.—" What is this world ? Thy school, O, misery ! 
Our only lesson is to learn, to suffer. 
And he who knows not that was born for nothing. 
Though deep my pangs, and heavy at my heart, 
My comfort is, eacli moment takes away 
A grain, at least, from the dead load that's on me, 
And gives a nearer prospect of the grave. 
But put it most severely— should I live — 
Live long — Alas 1 there is no length in time ! 
Not in thy time, 0, man I What's four score years 7 
Nay, what, indeed, the age of time itself. 
Since cut from out eternity's wide round ? 
Yet, Leonora — she can make time long, 
Its nature alter, as she alter'd mine. 
While in the lustre of her charms I lay 
Whole summer suns roU'd unperceiv'd away ; 
I years for days, and days for moments told, 
And was surprised to hear that I grew old. 
Now Fate does rigidly its dues regain, 
And every moment is an age of pain." 

The presence of Alonzo scarcely added to his 
happiness; even though his friend was kind as 
over, and full of sympathy for his sorrows. 
Fence as they would, the one subject which 
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filled the thoughts of each could not be kept 
from their lips. Little by little it became 
•clear to both, in spite of broken sentences 
and guarded words, that each knew exactly 
the other's position. Alonzo had no need to 
coofess what seemed to him his treachery to 
his friend, nor to conceal the sacrifice which 
he had tried to make for his sake ; Carlos 
clearly kneV it all, and guessed the request 
which Alonzo dared not speak in words. In 
vain did Carlos try to draw it from him, and 
thus to spare himself the pain of actually 
making the offer ; Alonzo's devotion to his 
friend was proof against the temptation, and 
he could even answer — 

"iVb, on my soul,^ when Carlos pressed 
him — 

" Then you confess you would ask some- 
thing of me." 
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At last, touched by his generosity, and reso- 
lute not to be outdone, Carlos turned to him, 
and bid him take at his hands as a voluntary 
gift, the boon which he dared not ask; and 
thus Zanga's plan was crowned with com- 
plete success, and at Carlos' own desire 
Alonzo found himself free to wed Leonora. 

The whole of this scene is so jGlne that I 
make no apology for breaking the course of 
the story to introduce it here — 

Car. — " Alas, my friend, why with snoh eager grasp 
Dost press my hand? 

Al.— ** If, after death, our forms 

Shall be transparent, naked every thought, 

And friends meet friends, and read each others' hearts, 

ThouMt know one day that thou wast held most dear I 

Farewell. 

Car. — " Alonzo, stay ! (he cannot speak 

Lest it should grieve me. Shall I be undone. 
And lose in glory as I lose in love ?) (aside), 
I take it much unkindly, my Alonzo, 
You think so meanly of me, not to speak 
When well I know your heart is near to bursting. 
Have you forgot how you have bound me to you ? 
Your smallest friendship's liberty and life. 
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Al. — " There, there it is, my friend ! it cuts me there ; 
How dreadful is it to a generous mind. 
To ask, when sure he cannot be denied ! 

•Cab.-— (" How greatly thought I In all he towers above me 1) 

Then you confess you would ask something of me ? 

Al. — " No, on my soul ? 

Zan. ^aside to Alonzo). — (" Then lose her I) 

Cab. — ** Glorious spirit ! 

Why what a pang has he run through for this I 
By heaven I I envy him his agonies. 
Why was not mine the most illustrious lot 
Of starting at one action from below 
And flaming up into consummate greatness 7 
Ha ! angels strengthen me ! It shall be so I 
My Alonzo I 

Since thy great soul disdains to make request, 
Receive with favour that I make to thee. 

Al. — " What means my Carlos ? 

«Cab. — " Pray observe me well. 

Fate and Alvarez tore her from my heart. 
And plucking up my love, they had well nigh 
Pluck d my life, too ; for they were twln'd together. 
Of that no more. What now does reason bid ? 
I cannot wed — Farewell, my happiness I 
But, 0, my soul, with care provide for hers ! 
In life how weak, how helpless, sure, is Woman ! 
So properly the object of affliction, 
That Heav'n is pleased to make distress become her^ 
And dresses her most amiably in tears. 
Take, then, i^y heart in dowry with the fair. 
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Be thou h'er guardian, and thou must be mine ; 
Shut out the thousand pressing ills of life 
With thy surrounding arms ; do this, and then 
Set down the liberty and life thou gav*st me, 
As little things, as essays of thy goodness, 
And rudiments of friendship so divine. 

Al. — " There is a grandeur in thy goodness to me, 

Which, with thy foes, would render thee adored. 
And can'st thou, can'st thou part with Leonora ? 

Cab.— " I do not part with her, I give her thee 1 " 

It would have been natural, out of respect 
to Carlos, that the permission thus nobljr 
granted should not have been immediately 
acted upon ; and had Alonzo been free to 
follow the dictates of his own feelings, no- 
doubt some little delay would have occurred' 
before the marriage took place. But Don 
Alvarez was unaccountably anxious that the 
nuptials should be celebrated at once, and' 
Alonzo was forced to yield, and thus found 
himself apparently at the height of a happi- 
ness of which he would scarcely have dreamed! 
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a short time before. Successful in love, - 
victorious in war, and blest with the friend- 
ship of a Carlos, and the devotion of a 
Zanga, he was at once the envy and the 
admiration of liis countrymen. 

But this perfection of happiness was short 
lived indeed. Scarcely were the marriage 
rites completed, than the shadow of the awful 
future fell upon him ; the height of prosperity 
was but the beginning of utter ruin. 

On the very day of the marriage, as Alonzo 
passed through his bride's apartments, he 
picked up a letter ; carelessly glancing . at it, 
the jGlrstfew words that caught hiseyeriv-eted 
his attention, and in horror and amazement he 
read on. The letter was addressed to Leonora, 
and was in the writing of Carlos, while, its 
contents, couched in, the warmest language 
of love, seemed to point to ia terrible treason 



^m 
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against the bridegroom's rights and happiness. 
The shock was fearful, and even after the 
first hour of solitary agony, the traces of 

« 

distress were so visible on Alonzo's coun- 
tenance that when Zanga next met him, he 
had no choice but to enquire what had oc- 
curred. Too glad of some confidant for his 
sorrow, AIodzo revealed the dreadful truth to 
his friend and follower, confessing that he 
had merely glanced over the letter, and had 
not dared to read it all. 

" Thus, then, perish all that gives Alonzo 
paiu," cried Zanga, tearing up the letter 
indignantly, after himself reading it through. 

" Why, did'st thou tear it ! " asked Alonao 
suspiciously, guessing at once that in the 
unread part of the fatal letter was something 
even more terrible for him to have seen 
which Zanga's kindness desired to spare him. 
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-and perceiving in Zanga's face a confirmation 
•of 1 is worst fears. 

"But letters may be forged," pleaded 
Zanga. 

" Who should forge them ? " was the reply, 
•" I have no enemies, I cannot find the man I 
have offended ! " 

Still Zanga argued ; there were no grounds 
for suspicion except the letter: Leonora's 
fame was above suspicion, the only indis- 
cretion had been Alonzo's own in sending 
Carlos back to the Court the night before the 
battle. 

" I sent him not," replied Alonzo, aston- 
ished, and for the first time he recollected 
with something like suspicion his friend's 
•absence and his excuses for leaving Alonzo to 
^o to the battle alone. 

" But," once more argued Zanga, " you 
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must not blame him ; he knew not of your- 
love, then. Don Alvarez had determined 
that their marriage should take place next 
day, was it so strange that they should have 
met as lovers?" 

Zanga's reasoning, however, served but to 
plunge Alonzo deeper at every step into 
doubts and apparent confirmation of what 
he most dreaded. And a further proof of 
far greater weight was supplied shortly 
afterwards by the discovery of Carlos' por- 
trait in Leonora's cabinet. Frantic with rage 
and jealousy, Alonzo would have flown to his 
wife and taxed her with her guilt, had not 
Zanga's prudent counsels again restrained 
him: indeed, the sight of her face, as sbe^ 
passed through the apartment where Zanga 
stood comforting and consoling his master,, 
of itself almost won Alonzo back to a belief" 
in her innocence. 
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However, as his ill-fate willed it, he 
drifted back into conversation with Zanga, 
as to that return of Carlos from the camp 
to the palace which already appeared to 
him in a somewhat doubtful light ; and 
little by little, he drew from the Moor a 
reluctant narrative of events, which had 
taken place in his absence. Don Carlos, it 
appeared from Zanga's story, had returned 
at dead of night, bearing (as he said) letters 
for the King. He had been admitted by 
Zanga himself, who was on guard at the 
palace gate that night. On the relief of the 
watch, Zanga had wandered into the palace 
garden, and while passing a jasmine arbour, 
had been startled by the sound of murmuring 
voices. One glance had shown him a pair of 
lovers within the arbour, locked in a parting 
embrace, and he had barely time to step- 
aside when he saw Carlos lead Leonora f orth^ 
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Knowing that their marriage was fixed for 
the following day, he had thought little of it ; 
and when afterwards the match was broken 
off, and Leonora became the bride of Alonzo 
(apparently to every one's satisfaction) in such / 
sudden haste, Zanga, knowing that to pro- 
claim the story would do no good to any one, 
had laboured to conceal it, in duty and com- 
passion to his master's peace. 

Such was the story which, when at length 
extorted from Zanga by Alonzo, drove the 
wretched husband to the verge of desperation. 
His wild words and strange manner seriously 
-alarmed his young wife, all ignorant as she was 
•of his suspicions against her, and she was only 
quieted by Zanga's ready wit in assuring her 
that at any time of great excitement, his 
master was apt to have such fits of strange- 
ness. Meanwhile, with awful rapidity Alonzo 
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lashed himself on to vengeance. In that 
jasmine arbour, his friendship for Carlos had 
been slain, and the false friend should share 
the fate of that false friendship. 
.' The terrible commission was entrusted ta 
Zanga, and ere long, the news arrived that 
Carlos had been waylaid by six ruffians and 
murdered by the road side. The intelligence 
was brought to Alonzo by Zanga himself, and 
received with the calmness of utter despair: 

Zanga. — *' I obeyed your order, 

Six ruffians overtook him on the road ; 

He fought as he was wont, and four he slew, 

Then sunk beneath an hundred wounds to death. 

His last breath blest Alonzo, and desir'd 

His bones might rest near yours. 

Al. — " O, Zanga, Zanga ! 
But I'll not think : 
It is a day of darkness, 
Of contradictions and of many deaths." 

But the vengeance was only half accom- 
plished by Carlos' death. In the very jas- 



\ 
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mine bower whicli Zanga's story had pointed 
out, Alonzo determined to kill his faithless 
wife. Concealifag his purpose under his usual 
tender manner, he had bid her await him there, 
and entering, found her there asleep, overcome 
by the noonday heat. There she lay, helpless 
and beautiful, before him ; small wonder that 
for a moment he hesitated, and in spite of ap- 
pearances, would fain have doubted her guilt : 

Al. — ** Ye amaranths ! ye roses, like the mom ! 

Sweet myrtles, and ye golden orange groves ! 
Are ye not blasted as I enter in ? 
Joy-giving, love-inspiring, holy bower ! 
Know, in thy fragrant bosom thoa reoeivest 

A murderer Ha ! she sleeps, — 

The day's nncommon heat has overcome her ; 

Then take, my longing eyes, your last full gaze. 

Oh, what a sight is here ! how dreadful fair ! 

Who would not think that being innocent ? 

Oh, my distracted heart ! — Oh, crael Heav'n ! 

To give such charms as these, and then call man. 

Mere man, to be your executioner ! 

But see, she smiles ! I never shall smile more ! 

It strongly tempts me to a parting kiss. 

Ha ! smile again P she dreams of him she loves, 

Curse on her charms I I'll stab her through them all ! '* 



\ 
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Just in time Leonora awoke, and her 

innocent look, and the few gentle words with 

which she replied to her husband's wild 

sentences overcame him. Throwing down the 

•dagger, he rushed from the arbour, crying : — 

« 

" It is impossible ! I leave her to just Heaven." 

In speechless astonishment Leonora sat, gaz- 
ing at the dagger, when Zanga, passing by, 
(discovered her. Taking up the dagger, and 
relating what had passed, she begged him to 
explain it all if possible, and then for the first 
time, she learnt from his lips of her husband's 
jealousy. 

Fearless in her consciousness of innocence, 
and her indignation at Alonzo's unjust 
suspicions, she stepped from the arbour and 
confronted her husband. It was an unfor- 
tunate moment to have chosen; Alonzo,' 
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softened, and repentant of his dreadful^pur- 
pose, had just j&ercely reproached Zanga for 
breathing the word "guilt" in connection 
with her name, and was returning full of 
loving sorrow to meet her. Sadly submitting- 
to his embrace, Leonora showed him the 
dagger, and forced from his unwilling lips- 
the confession that he had suspected ; nay,, 
that he still suspected her. One chance 
alone she gave him ; gazing boldly into his- 
face, she spoke one word : — 

''Repent!'" 

" Is that for mef he asked, in amaze. 

" Fall ! ask my pardon ! " said she, in the= 
same tone. ** Barest thou persist to think 
I am dishonest ? " 

" 7 Icnow thee sol ^' he answered. 

*' This blow then, to my heart," cried she,, 
stabbing herself with the dagger before her 
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startled husband could prevent her. " This," 
inurmured she, " the only way I would wouiid 
thee I Though most unjust ! Novo think me 
guilty still ! " 

At Alonzo's cries the frightened attendants 
ran from the palace, and the dying lady was 
carried in, leaving Alonzo for the first time a 
prey to hideous doubt. 

Al. — " Ha ! was this woman guilty ? And if not— 

How my tboaghts darken that way ! Grant, kind Heaven 

That she may prov^e guilty ; or my being end ! 

Is that my hope, then ? 

Is it in man the sore distress to bear, 

When hope itself is blackened to despair ! *' 

The doubt was not to last long ; a more 
frightful revelation than any he had dreamed 
of was impending. In the depth of his 
despair it seemed that the only friend re- 
mained, and he called frantically for Zanga. 
Ready as ever at the sound of his master's 
voice, the Moor appeared. Unchanged to his 
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master's observation, a stranger might yet 
have noted a difference in his bearing, a 
glitter in his eye, a suppressed tremour in his 
speech. 

** Have I not cause for grief ? " moaned the 
wretched Spaniard. 

" As yet you have no cause," was the 
strange reply. " Your anguish is to come ! 
You have been much abused ! " 

Slowly a glimmer of some awful treachery 
dawned on Alonzo's mind, the dark figure 
beside him seemed to tremble with some 
scarcely repressed emotion, the dark eyes to 
flash with a dangerous fire. One question 
more remained — " Abused ! by whom ? " 
and then with a terrific burst of fiendish 
triumph the mask was torn off. No longer 
the submissive, gentle Zanga, but a demon 
of hate and revenge glared on the horror- 
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struck Alonzo, as a hissing voice replied in 
dreadful sarcasm : — 

" Bom for your use, I live but to oblige you, 
Know then, 'twas I ! 

Thy wife is guiltless — that's one transport to me : 
And I, I let thee know it — that's another. 
I urged Don Carlos to resign his mistress, 
I f org*d the letter : I disposed the picture ; 
/ hated, I desjpised, and I destroy ! '' 

At last the great purpose was accom- 
plished ; the Revenge, steadily schemed 
and laboured for so long, was complete; a 
nation's wrongs, a father's death, his own 
captivity, and the blow from his master's 
hand, all were now atoned for, and Zanga, 
proudly triumphant in the success of his 
awful work, felt himself indeed worthy of his 
birth as a Moorish prince, and more than the 
equal of the Spaniard whom he had served 
for six long years. With this grand climax 
his dream of life ended ; he had no more to 
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hope for, nothing more to live for ; his one 
passion had been Revenge, and, that 
gratified, let the end come speedily. Terrible 
had been the strain of self-repression, all those 
years ; only in solitude, or in the company of 
his wife and accomplice, Isabella, had he 
dared to drop the mask for a moment. And 
beside this burden of a long hypocrisy, -was 
the sad consciousness of deliberate suicide in 
a mighty soul, to be endured and pardoned 
only for the sake of the great Purpose. 

" That's well," he had once said, when 
Isabella told him that the picture had, been 
concealed. 

" Ah ! what is well ? O pang to think ! 
O dire necessity ! Is this my province ? 
Whither, my soul, oh whither art thou sunk, 
Beneath thy sphere ? 

Does this become a soldier P This become 
Whom armies follow' d, and a people loved ? 
My martial glory A^ithers at the thought. 
But great my end, and since there are no other, 
These means are jast, they shine with borrowed light, 
IllustriooB, from the purpose they pnrsue." 
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At tlie first burst of Zanga's fury, Alonzo 
had swooned at his feet; as he returned 
to consciousness, indignation itself yielded to 
grief and remorse at what he had been led on 
to do ; and instead of reproaching Zanga, he 
could only moan in misery : — " Leonora, 
Leonora." With a smile of pity and scorn 
Zanga stood watching him; then, conscious 
that the sweet moments of his triumph must 
shortly end, he spoke again : — 

*' Mast I despise thee too, as well as hate thee P 
Complain of grief P Complain thou art a man ! 

• * • «, , * 

Heroes and demigods have known their sorrows ; 
Caesars have wept ; and / have had my blow ; 
Bat 'tis revenged, and now my work is done. 

. . What was left to me 
So highly born P No kingdom, bat Revenge ; 
No treasure, but thy tortures and thy groans. 
If cold white mortals censure this great deed, 
Warn them they judge not of superior beings, 
Suuls made of fire, and children of the sun, 
With whom Revenge is Virtue. Fare thee well ; 
Now, fully satisfied, I should take leave} 
But one thing grieves me, sinoe thy death is near, 
I leave thee my example how to die," 
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Just in time Alonzo sprang up, and 
snatched the poniard from him, shouting for 
help, and at that moment Don Alvarez and 
others hurried from the palace with the sad 
news of Leonora's death. As if to complete 
the Revenge to the uttermost, before they 
could speak, Zanga had guessed their intelli- 
gence and once more grasping Alonzo's arm 
hissed into his ear that his wife was dead — 

" As I have been a vulture to thy heart," 
he said, " so will I be a raven to thine ear 
. . . . thy wife is dead ! '' 

The work was done ; it mattered not to 
him that they seized and pinioned him; he 
cared not that they ordered the rack to be 
prepared; vengeance was his religion, and he 
could die for it unmoved; for the Soul in its 
triumph scorned the torments of the body, and 
that Soul alone was worthy to be called Zanga. 

But one pang remained, which, even in his 
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defiant pride, could touch the heart which 
once had been soft as woman's, and could 
wake again the nobility of the soul, which 
had fallen so low. With a sudden burst of 
incoherent anguish Alonzo had stabbed him- 
self to the heart. Then, and then alone, did 
Zanga falter, as, waving his guards aside, he 
bent over the body — 

" la this Alonzo ? Where's the haughty mien ? 
Is that the hand which smote me ? Heav'ns, how pale ! 
And art thou dead ? So is my enmity, 
I war not with the dust. The great, the proud, 
The conqueror of Afric was my foe. 
A lion preys not upon carcases. 
This was the only method to subdue me. 
Terror and doubt fall on me. All thy good 
Now blazes ; all thy guilt is in the grave. 
Never had man such funeral applause, 
If r lament thee, sure thy worth was great ! 
0, Vengeance ! I have follow*d thee too far.** 

So descends the curtain on " The Revenge," 
leaving us even more full of pity for the fall 
of such a grand being, than of horror at the 
depth to which he fell. 
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It is strange that such a play as this should 
apparently be banished from the stage. There 
is scarcely a passage in it to which any objec- 
tion could be taken by an audience which 
accepts " Hamlet " or "Othello" untouched 
by the erasing pen of a Bowdler ; and a very 
few verbal alterations would entirely remove 
from these any suggestion of questionable 
allusion. 

In many respects a comparison between 
" The Revenge" and " Othello" is inevitable, 
but in spite of certain striking coincidences 
of thought and character, the reader is more 
struck by the difference than by the simi- 
larity, and is forced to yield additional admi- 
ration to the dramatist who could tread so 
nearly in Shakespear's path, and yet avoid a 
collision which must have been fatal to himself. 

Tempting as the part of Zanga must be to 
a great actor, it is surprising to find how few 
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have really succeeded in it. Mossop and Ed- 
mund Kean are tlie only two who, so far as 
we can judge, made it their own. Kemble 
relinquished it as soon as Kean*s rendering 
of it convinced all that the part was unsuited 
to the peculiarities of the Kemble school, and 
Macready, fond' as he was of playing it, seems 
always to have pleased himself better than 
the public. 

Of Kean's rendering Hazlitt has left us an 
account — 

" He was like a man stung with rage, and 
. " bursting with stifled passions. His hurried 
"movements had the restlessness of the pan- 
" ther's ; his wily caution, his cruel eye, his 
"quivering visage, his violent gestures, his 
"hollow pauses, his abrupt transitions were 
" all in character." 

In the climax, Hazlitt mentions " the un- 
"speakable grandeur of his avowal of the 
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" terrible success attendant on those strata-^ 
*' gems which had turned the hydra of calami- . 
" ties — jealousy — to his dire intent — 



* Bom for yovAr use, I live hut to oblige you, 
'Know then, *twas 1/ " 



*• As Alonzo fell, he majestically extended 
** his arms over the fainting Spaniard, and 
" towering over the prostrate body with terrific 
" energy and power, he trampled on it in an 
** attitude not the less dreadful because so 
" perfectly beautiful." 

Barry Cornwall saw in those flashing eyes 
and arms thrown upwards, the " Archangel 
ruined ; " and Southey, at the same point 
exclaimed — 

" By God, he looks like the devil. ^^ 

<*LiFi OF Kban/'voI L, P.28S: 

A story is told of a second-rate actor, 
Maywood, who was ambitious enough to at- 
tempt " Zanga," and even to venture on an 
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imitation of this action and attitude of Kean's. 
' Unfortunately for his success, his foot caught 
in " Alonzo's '' dress, and instead of bestrid- 
ing his fallen foe, the [ambitious " Zanga '* 
measured his length beside " Alonzo " on the 
boards ! 

There are many fine passages, beside those 
already given, which might be quoted, and 
many striking " points " and touches of 
character which might be remarked; but 
those readers who would best appreciate 
them will not, probably, be content till they 
have perused the whole play for themselves, 
if they have never yet done so ; while others 
will perhaps think that this notice is some- 
what too long already. 

THE END. 
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